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HERE can be no doubt that the session of Congress which 
has just closed has been a severe disappointment to many 
thoughtful members of both parties. Not that thoughtful 
members of either party are in the habit of expecting a great 
deal from sessions of Congress in general; but in this particular 
case there were special reasons for predicting a better result 


than usual. There was a universal feeling as to the need of 


such action as would put our business interests on a sound 
basis. This, it was admitted, could only be secured by perma- 
nent provision for the safety of the currency, and by taritt 
legislation moderate enough not to provoke sudden and sweep- 
ing change. Our history in the immediate past has been such 
as to bring these necessities home to business men and states- 
men. We had seen the violent reaction provoked by the 
McKinley Act of 1890; a reaction no less harmful to the party 
which was responsible for the law than to the over-protected 
interests themselves. We had passed through a commercial 
crisis of the severest kind, whose beginning and whose continu- 
ance directly connected themselves with an unusual currency. 
The real needs of the country were emphasized in the platform 
of the winning party. That party won, because these emphatic 
statements in its platform attracted a very large number of 
votes from the opposing party; and the election was sufficiently 
close to make public men recognize the fact that the election 
had been decided by these votes. More than all this, those 
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members of the dominant party whose positions gave them 
most to do with shaping fiscal legislation—the Secretary of 
Treasury, the Speaker, and the Chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, were all men of keen business insight and 
thoroughly responsible characters. With such antecedents and 
under such men the Republican party stood committed to a 
policy of sound currency legislation, a budget which should 
provide sufficient revenue to meet the expenses of the govern- 
ment, and a tariff moderate enough to have a prospect of per- 
manence. What has been the result?) No currency legislation: 
a fiscal deficit staring us in the face; a tariff which is in some 
respects the most indefensible of any that the United States 
have ever had. Fiscal needs were made the excuse for pos: 
poning action on the currency until the tariff question was se: 
tled; and a tariff was put together in which those same fisea’ 
needs were conspicuously 1gnored. 

It is not our purpose to discuss the evils of the present tari! 
This has already been done ad nauscam in the daily and week’ 
press. Let us rather see, as a study in the workings of repr 
sentative government, why it was that a body of men, so wel! 
organized and so intelligent as the Republican members 0/ 
Congress, who had assembled with the intention of adoptin: 
a much better fiscal policy, came to content themselves wit! 





such a bad one. The reason, we think, is to be found in the 
fact that our system of district representation puts all pressur 
in favor of granting local or temporary demands even at t! 
sacrifice of general and permanent good. 

A member goes to the House as a representative of a district: 
he goes to the Senate as the representative of a State. 
expects, and he is expected, to look out for the interests of In 
district or his State. He may not and probably does not expect 
to sacrifice the public interests in behalf of the local ones: but 





if a measure is under discussion which seems likely to benef 
the district at the expense of the whole body of taxpayers. he 
is prone to weigh the total gain of his locality on the one hand 
against its very small fraction of the expense on the other. ani 
to be active in urging a measure whose net result is bad. \lean- 


time the other members, whose interests might lead them to 
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nose such a measure, are more occupied with similar schemes 
‘al interest, which they regard as their own business, than 
ith the protection of the general interest which is everybody's 
\siness—and therefore proverbially nobody’s business. 
\Vhat holds true of the member holds true of his constitu- 
They give him credit for what he has done for the 
t in the way of appropriations and privileges: they do not 
him with his share in saddling the country with the 


rden of unwise appropriations. The total burden is too big 


them to see; the individual share of responsibility is too 
for them to see. The resultant of the two, though a 
vance, is accepted as inevitable rather then debited to the 
unt of the member when he seeks reelection. Probably at 
half the members of Congress look no further in seek- 
» reasons for courses of action, than their effect on the 
neces of renomination and reclection; and with the other half, 
nsideration of these chances, while by no means the sole 
ive, cannot fail to remain a very powerful one. 
The effect of these conditions in giving shape to appropria- 
n bills has been seen for a long time; and it has made river 
harbor expenditures a public scandal. The tendency to 
ply the same principle to the shaping of revenue bills is more 
in acquiring its full development, and threatens to be 
worse in its effects because of the greater magnitude and 
riety of the interests involved. The treatment of the tariff 
hill in the Senate furnishes a conspicuous example. That bill 
as reported from the committee had been framed with much 
regard for the general interests of the country. These interests 
‘manded that the government should be put on a paying 
is. Mr. Aldrich and his fellow members of the committee 
'evised rates of taxation which were calculated to do this. But 
hen the Lill came before the Senate, one revenue feature after 
iother was abandoned, at the dictates of individuai senators 
ho demanded modifications to suit the views of their constitu- 
its, until the surplus provided by Mr. Aldrich was changed 
to an all but certain deficit. It is hardly too much to say that if 
an organized interest brought pressure to bear on a few 
senators to demand the repeal of a tax which produced revenue 
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at its expense, the chances for such repeal were very good 
indeed; while if it demanded the imposition of a tax which 
compelled the unorganized consumers to pay revenue into its 
treasury, instead of paying a somewhat lower rate to the goy- 
ernment in the form of a revenue duty, this demand also stood 
a good chance of satisfaction. The climax was reached in the 
case of white pine lumber, where a prohibitory tax was placed 
upon the imported product; lessening our revenue, exhausting 
our forests, and increasing the cost of houses, for the avowed 
purpose of putting $6,000,000 annually in the hands of the 
organized lumber interests. The story seems incredible; by 
the charge that this was the motive was publicly made in 
Congress and not denied by those against whom it was directe 
In fact the pretense of framing a tariff in the public interes: 
is thrown aside by many who until recently would have avowe\ 
it as a creed, whether they really acted on it or not. A consider- 
able portion of the Democrats have abandoned the theory of a 
tariff for revenue, and substituted a theory of a tariff for the 
protection of the localities which they represent. 

The most ominous thing about all this is that it is a logical 
government, which combines 


Ds 


result of our present theory of 
district representation with wide duties of general legislatio 
It makes a man responsible to a part of those for whom he 
legislates. The theory has been that the independent action o! 
the several parts would protect the general good. But that 
theory fails in practice—more and more so with each year. Its 
failure is most conspicuous in the United States, where the 
theory of district representation is most fully carried out.  \\« 
should be wrong in inferring that our public men are wors 
than they were in previous generations; but we are fully just 
fied in saying that our system works worse in this matter tha 
it ever did before. 

The reason for this is twofold. In the first place, our repre- 
sentative assemblies have gradually abandoned their function 
as deliberative bodies, and have become legislative ones. The 
reasons which have led to this change have been discussed 10 
previous numbers of the Yate Review:’ it is hardly wort! 


'Vol. ii, p. 225: v, p. 346. 
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1 


hile to go over them now. It ts enougn for our present 


arpose that the fact stands. Now district representation is 


the best possible constitution for a deliberative body. It gives 
the assurance of the fullest discussion, and the most chance of 
mutual enlightenment on the part of the representatives and the 
people for whom they speak. But for a legislative body 
district representation presents no such advantages. Instead 
of offering laws devised by experts and submitted by an 
ithority which 1s responsible to the whole people, it submits 
s resulting from a compromise of conflicting interests, in 
ich no one is responsible fe iT the whole. As we have the 
litions of the deliberative assembly farther and_ farther 
behind us, the demoralizing effect of this process becomes ever 
lore apparent. 
The second reason is even deeper. The last few vears have 
itnessed a large growth of egoistic morality. The number of 
people who believe as an axiom 1n the principle that the nation 
kes progress by the selfishness of its members—or at least 
it must choose between progressing that way or not at 
+s very much larger than before. Of » very strict 


, 
| 
' 


unds which political science sets to the supposed eneticent 
effects of rational egoism, they have little or no conception. In 
usiness they see what has been done by competitive self- 
interest; they credit the good to the selfishness and not to the 
‘competition. They hold that all egoism must be treated as 
rational egoism, because they regard anything except egoism 
is irrational. So far as these views prevail, we have not the 
moral basis for holding our representatives to a wide concep- 
ion of their responsibilities. limprovement in political meth- 
ls and improvement in ethical understanding must come hand 


re) 


hand, if they are to come at all. 


Congress has adjourned and left the currency question just 
vhere it was when the special session was called. It is true that 
President McKinley sent in a message on the very eve of 
adjournment, recommending the appointment of a currency 
commission, as advocated by the Indianapolis convention. It 
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is also true that the House of Representatives promptly passe: 
a bill providing for such a commission. But, inasmuch as ¢1 
Senate adjourned without concurring, all of this went 
nothing. In the meantime our international bimetallic com- 
missioners have been enjoying the jubilee of Queen Victori: 
and may, therefore, well feel that they have not crossed th 
ocean in vain. Commercial events have, however, been teni- 
ing at once to lessen the necessity of international bimetallisim, 
and to increase its difficulties. For while the mining world 
is startled by the fabulous stories told of the gold fields of the 
Yukon region, silver is slowly falling, having gone below 26: 
an ounce for the first time in history, and thus making th 
reestablishment of the old ratio more difficult than ever. 

In all this turmoil and uncertainty, a few quiet words 
Secretary Gage are the most hopeful sign of the times. |: 
a speech made in Boston, July 27th, after regretting the failure 
of the Senate to pass the Currency Commission bill, he said: 
“What might have been accomplished through a commission, 
may be achieved without one.” This sentence is capable of 
but one interpretation. It means that the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury himself is intending to elaborate, during the recess 
of Congress, a bill regarding the currency, which will be pre- 
sented to it when it meets again in December. Such a solu- 
tion of the difficulty seems a very good one. It was the 
apparent inability of Congress to even formulate a plan of cur- 
rency reform which led the Indianapolis convention of busi 
ness men to propose a currency commission. A commissio' 
promised to be more prolific than Congress. But this plan 
was proposed before Mr. Gage had been appointed Secretar, 
of the Treasury. In view of the unproductivity of most con- 


missions, except as machines for accumulating great masses 


of undigested evidence, a bill worked out by a man of th 
training and character of Mr. Gage is much more likely to 
present a clean-cut, consistent plan of reform, than one result- 
ing from the discussions even of experts. Moreover, it wi! 
have a better chance of being passed by Congress. Many Con- 
gressmen have from the beginning resented what they held 
to be the officious intermeddling of outsiders in a matter tha’ 
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elonged exclusively to themselves. But the Secretary of the 
reasury is the legal adviser of Congress. It is his duty to 
resent, for their consideration, plans for the improvement of 
- finances. He cannot force his bill through. But he has 
rare Opportunity to make himself the leader of the forces 
‘raved in favor of sound currency, and in no more effectual 
say than under the leadership of one strong man can, we 
elieve, the force of public opinion be brought to bear upon 


’ nNoTrTescsc 
LONnLTess. 


Grown University has recently become the subject of much 
newspaper comment, on account of the publication, on July 
23d, of a letter from a committee of the corporation to Presi- 
dent \ndrews, regarding his views on the free coinage of silver, 
and his consequent resignation. Matters have been. still 
iurther complicated by the publication, on August 3d, of a 
is protest addressed by the faculty of the University to 
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the corporation and signed by some two-thirds of their num- 
ber. Those who are eager to pronounce judgment on this 
whole matter should remember that the committee was 
appointed “to confer with the President in regard to the inter- 
ests of the University,” that it has not vet reported back to the 


corporation, and that the corporation has not yet authorized 
any public statement on its behalf. No account of the confer- 
ence between President Andrews and the committee has been 
given out, and the letter addressed to him, not having been pre- 
pared for publication, cannot be taken as a complete statement 
of their views. The open letter of the faculty was made public 
before being formally presented to the corporation, indeed, 
about a month before the first meeting of that body at which it 
can be presented and acted upon. Until the corporation itself 
has had an opportunity to state its side, any judgment on the 
merits of the case and any confident praise or blame of either 
party must be, to say the least, premature. As matters stand at 
present, both have our sincere sympathy. President Andrews 
has been a contributor to this review, and though we have not 
hesitated to express our dissent from him on the silver ques- 
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tion, we have the highest regard for his honesty, courage, and 
ability. The committee, on the other hand, found themselves 
in a trying position, in which they were sure to provoke unfay- 
orable comment from one quarter or another, whatever they 
might say or fail to say. Until more is known, the less said in 
the way of criticism the better. 

The correspondence, however, given to the public on the 
23d of July raises some general questions regarding the rela- 
tions of university officers to the governing body of an institu 
tion, on the one hand, and to its patrons and benefactors on 
the other, which deserve a careful consideration quite apart 
irom the present case. The statement which the committee 
made at Dr. Andrews’ request calls attention to the loss oj 


7 


eits and leg 


of the President's advocacy of free silver. On this account 


it asks him to suppress his views on that question, and he very 
naturally hands in his resignation rather than do so. We need 
not necessarily infer that, because the financial consideration 
is the only one given in the committee's letter, it was the only 
one which influenced the minds of the corporation, but it was 
doubtless the reason which the committee held to be mos: 
conclusive. And it certainly will appeal strongly to a large 
hody of people. especially business men. In commercial 
enterprises the question which must be raised regarding alinos! 
every project is: “Will it pay?” And if it does not pay a uni- 
versity to have a free-silver president, of course, many will 
argue. he ought to go. 

There are, however, some forms even of business in which 
this criterion is not always applied. In journalism, e. ¢.. 
we commonly condemn those editors who are guided purely 
by the views of their publisher, and praise those papers which 
allow their subscription list to fall, rather than keep silent on 
some matter of great public moment. Still less does this crite- 
rion prevail in our colleges and universities, which have usuall\ 
been founded and managed, more with reference to the propa 
gation of truth, as their managers understand it, than with 
reference to attracting endowments. Endowments are neces 
sary, but they are not usually allowed to determine the expres- 
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jon of opinions on the part of college othcers. To base such 
request as that presented to President Andrews solely 
pecuniary considerations, not only invites the reproach 
“mammonism,” of vielding to a “capitalist oligarchy,” 
(reproaches unjustly, as we believe, levelled at the 
rustees in the present case) but seems to countenance a 
olicy, which, if at all common, would be fatal to independence 
‘thought in our faculties. Suppose, e. g., that a rich man 
I were to 


vere to offer to endow a chair in a university, bu 


t 
c 
ject to the views of the present incumbent of that chair. 


\Vould it be right for the trustees to say to the professor: “We 
lo not object to vour views, but we cannot get this money 
nless you suppress them, and therefore we hope you will take 

The evil of such a course would not be confined to the fact 
hat it would discourage first-rate men from aspiring to a uni- 
ersity career. Nor would it stop at the institutions directly 
‘concerned. Its worst effect would be the lowering of the 
influence and authority of our universities generally in the 
mind of the public. Utterances, especially on questions of the 
lav, made by scholars would be undeservedly suspected of 
being, not the real opinion of an honest and intelligent thinker, 
Lut the cautious deliverance of a toady. And the fear of say- 
ing something unpopular, which, in the political world, is 
already assuming the dimensions of a national vice, would be 
intensified. 

\Ve ventured the suggestion above that the loss of gifts was, 
perhaps, not the only objection to President Andrews in the 
minds of the corporation. It is at least difficult to believe that, 
ii a majority of the board had been followers of Bryan, they 
would have taken the action they did. In other words, if they 
desired the president’s retirement (or his silence), they proba- 

ly desired it, not simply because his political utterances cost 
them money, but because they believed that, in a season of 
great political danger, he advocated a policy of repudiation, 
injurious to the country. The fact that the personal character 
of the president is of the highest, would only make his adyo- 
cacy of such a policy the more harmful in the minds of those 
who believe him to be in the wrong. 
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Just how far such a difference of opinion may go without 
leading to an open rupture, is a very nice question which does 
not admit of any dogmatic answer. Much depends on circum- 
stances. Divergence of views may become so great, and the 
feeling involved so intense, that harmonious co-operation js 
impossible. If, on this ground, a board of trustees desires 1 
sever a relation which they consider compromising to th: 
University and to themselves, they cannot unreservedly | 
blamed. 

In emphasizing pecuniary considerations alone and omitting 
all reference to higher ones, the committee used, not their 
strongest, but their weakest, argument, and gave President 
Andrews the opportunity, of which he was not slow to take 
advantage, to lay stress on “that reasonable liberty of utter 
ance,” in the absence of which, as he well savs, “the most amp‘: 
endowment for an educational institution would have litt 
worth.” 
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PREVENTION AND RELIEF OF FAMINE IN 


INDIA. 


T HE administrative problems connected with the occasional 
failure of the food crops in India are so important and so 
complex that it is impossible for me to attempt to give more 
han a brief sketch of them in the present paper, and I must 
make the difficulty of my attempt my excuse for many observa- 
tions which may appear trite to my readers, and for others 
Speaking in general terms, the recurrence of famines in 
India may be said to be due to the fact that 9 persons out of 
every 10 of the dense population of India are dependent on 
agriculture, coupled with the fact that the peculiarities of the 
climate throughout the Indian peninsula restrict agriculturists 
ereatly in their choice of crops, and render them more than 
usually dependent on the rainfall for their prosperity. 

The density of the population varies greatly, from one or two 
hundred per square mile in some tracts, to one thousand per 
square mile in parts of Bengal, but the average density in the 
tracts liable to famine may be taken to be from 350 to 400 
per square mile. There are few towns of any size, and scarcely 
any industries which are independent of agricultural prosperity, 
while the mass of the people, though industrious and experi- 
enced agriculturists, are poor and _ thriftless, and centuries 
behind the peoples of the west in the moral and intellectual 
development which would enable them to take action in their 
own defence against such calamities as famine. It is rarely 
indeed that the native peoples of India show any grateful appre- 
ciation of the action taken by government to protect them from 
famine, and still more rarely does that government receive any 
assistance from them. The important harvests are two in num- 


er, One in the late autumn, when the millets, rice and pulse, 
grown during the rainy months from June to November, are 


gathered in, and a second in the months of March and April, 
when the wheat and barley and other cold season crops are har- 
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vested. Of these the autumn harvest is the most important in 
a large proportion of the tracts in which famine recurs, and a 
tailure of the rain necessary in June and July, to enable this crop 
to be sown or planted out, or again in September and October, 
to fill the pods and ears, invariably reduces its outturn and 
causes distress. It is the failure of rain in September and Octo- 
ber in 1896, coming after several indifferent vears, that has 
caused the recent famine, perhaps the most serious of the cen- 
tury, extending over about 275,000 square miles, and affecting 
in different degrees some 8o millions of people. 

It has been assumed by some writers recently that, because 
they have heard so much of famines in India during the pas 
fifty years,that country was less subject to them under its native 
rulers in days gone by, and many a homily has been preached 
Indian administrators from this text. It is true that 
increase of population under our rule, due, among other causes 
to the complete cessation of local wars within our borders, and 
the measures taken to cope with epidemic diseases and mitigat: 
the loss of life due to them, makes the prevention and relief o/ 
famine a task of ever-increasing difficulty, but there is amp! 
evidence to show that famines were of frequent occurrence 
hefore our occupation of India, and moreover that thev caused 
inconceivable distress and loss of life, the measures taken 
combat what was looked upon as a visitation from on hig! 
being half-hearted and wholly inadequate. But ever 
British rule has become paramount in the country serious 
attention has been paid to the important problems connected 
with famine administration, and after much sad experience cor 
tributed by the occurrence of these calamities in various tracts 
throughout the empire, and experimental trial of almost ever 
conceivable form of relief, it may at last be said that something 
has been done, and much is being done, to minimize the sever 
ity of the famines which lie in wait for us in the future, and to 
relieve the distress occasioned by them when they com 
upon us. 


As recently as 20 years ago the government of India. 


with the assistance of a commission of experienced officers, for- 
mulated its conclusions as to the action to be taken for the miti- 
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oation of famine in the future and its relief when present, and 
reduced to system and order the individual attempts made in 
different provinces to solve the problems that had presented 
shemselves in the course of recent famines. It would be difti- 
cult. and, indeed, of little use for me to enumerate any of the 
measures taken before this date, and although something had 
been done in previous years, | shall confine myself to a brief 
review of the action which has been taken since the policy of 
the government was definitely declared. 

ln a recent paper read before the British Society of Arts by 
Sir Charles Elliott, K.C.S.L., the greatest living authority on 
Indian famine administration, who was himself Secretary to 
the Famine Commission of 1877-8, on the subject of the meas- 
ures taken by government for the prevention of famine in India, 
he summarized the recommendations of the Famine Commis- 
ion under three heads, which I propose to adopt for the pur- 
poses of this sketch, slightly altering the order in which he 

laced them. They are: 

(1) Indirect general measures, to be taken for the prevention 
and relief of famine in the accumulation of agricultural and 
statistical information, the organization of the establishment 
that will carry out relief measures, the development of the 
resources of the country, and the strengthening of the people to 
meet it. 

(2) Direct measures, to be taken for the protection or relief 
of definite tracts. 

(3) The action to be taken to relieve distress when the coun- 
try is actually visited by famine. 

Any complete review of the action that has been taken to 
carry out the recommendations of the commission under the 
first head would be strange reading to the average western agri- 
culturist, accustomed zs he is to the workings of an expensive 
and elaborately organized agricultural bureau. But it would 
explain to him, perhaps more clearly than anything else, the 
diticulties under which we labour in India, owing to the rigid 
economy that the poverty of the mass of the taxpayers imposes 
on the administration, and the want of educated intelligence on 


the part of those in whose interests we are working. It would 
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even include a dissertation on the primary education necessar\ 
as a prelude to the moral development of the people, by means 
of which they would gradually absorb lessons of thrift, union 
and self-reliance; and our Indian administrators do not lose 
sight of this important point, which is acknowledged by the: 
all as the foundation on which all their measures must be base: 
if they are to secure ultimate success. It would also include a 
description of the foundation of our Agricultural Department, 
the gradual increase of its powers and responsibilities, and a: 
account of the action taken to survey the country in detail, and 
record the land held by each person, the crops he grows, his 
rights and responsibilities. The legislation of the past te 
years for the declaration and maintenance of the rights oj 
tenants against oppressive landlords, for the establishment o: 
fixity of tenure, free sale and fair rent, and to assist the poores: 
cultivators to migrate from over-populated districts to those i 
which there is land to be had for the asking, would also com: 
under review, together with many other measures connecte 
with the general administration of the country which bear indi- 
rectly on the important question of the protection of the coun 
try from famine. And this question would be found to be th 
mainspring of most of the activitythat has been shown of recen 
vears in fostering the spread of the tea, jute, indigo, silk an 
cotton industries, and the encouragement that has been ottfere:! 
in various ways for the investment of capital in Indian trade. 

Without attempting, however, to enter on such an extensi’ 
field, it will be sufficient to note the progress actually made 11 
one or two directions, and to remark with regard to the other 
indirect means of protecting the country from the scourge 0 
such distress, that they in no way escape consideration, and tha 
they also advance as fast as the limitations of Indian administra 
tive work will allow. 

In the matter of agricultural statistics, in which such a nota- 
ble example is given us by the Bureau at Washington, we hav: 
made very great progress in the past 12 or 15 years. It has 
been fully realized now, though at a somewhat late hour, that 
the secret of successful famine administration lies in the receip! 
of due warning, which will enable the administrator to make all 
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is preparations for the mitigation of distress before the pres- 
re of that distress 1s upon him. Much has been done, con- 
uently, to improve the ethciency of the Meteorological 
lepartment, and to secure a proper record of rainfall, with 
sports to central offices, in all parts of the country. With the 
ssistance of this department the government has frequently 
een able to forecast the advance and character of the impor- 
nt southwest monsoon currents and the probable termination 
ithe rain brought by them, and also to institute the most valu- 
\ie comparisons between the meteorological statistics of differ- 
t\ ears. 
Considerable progress has also been made in the detailed 
rvey of the whole country on the scale of 16 inches to the 
mile, the survey being accompanied in all cases by the compila- 
n of a record of the crops grown, the tenures and rights of 
holders and the rent paid, with other similar details. Of 
recent vears this work has not been confined to those areas only 
hich the land revenue is only temporarily settled, and where 
is required as a preliminary to the re-settlement of the 
‘venue, but has also been extended, in the interests of all par- 
ties concerned, to large areas in which the land revenue has 
ong since been permanently settled, and where it is required 
for the proper settlement and regulation of the relations 
between landlord and tenant, and also for the information 
of the administration. And it has been recognized that the 
greatest value of these cadastral surveys in some of the more 


backward districts in India lies in their efficiency as an educa- 


tional agency. They have done much to facilitate the introduc- 


tion of many important agricultural and other reforms by 
strengthening the lower classes of tenants in their rights and 
teaching them something of their responsibilities, and also by 
removing something of the suspicious prejudice which has hith- 
erto been attached to all government proposals, the ultimate 
benefits of which were not to them immediately discernible. 
Much importance has been rightly attached, by the more far- 
‘ighted of Indian statesmen, to the recent foundation of the 
Agricultural Department, and to the action taken by the vari- 
ous branches of that department to secure greater complete- 
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ness and accuracy in the matter of agricultural statistics, and to 
introduce reforms in the methods of agriculture practiced }, 
the native landholders, and in the food-producing power of the 
crops grown by them. The stern rule of the Financial Depart. 
ment, all powerful in these days of a depreciated rupee, of cost] 
and inevitable frontier expeditions, and of reductions 6; 
revenue through failure of the crops, has stood in the way , 
rapid progress in these matters, and most of the purely agricw! 
tural work of the new departments has scarcely yet passe 
beyond the stage of experiment, but it is hoped that some su) 





stantial benefits will soon be secured to future generations | 
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the introduction to the country, through these departments, «: 
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new food crops, new fodder grasses, new fruit-bearing trees an 
new fibre plants. The improvement of agricultural implement: 
the adoption of air-motors for irrigation and other purposes 
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and the adaptation of the labour and time-saving machiner 
of the west to the needs and the poverty of India are also unde: 
active and fruitful consideration. There are now local branche: 
of the central agricultural department attached to every prov: 
ince Owning a separate local government or administratio: 
and these branches are being gradually strengthened, as tinan 
cial exigencies permit, by the addition of expert agriculturis:: 


depend for information and to carry out their experiments or 
educational demonstrations. Before many years are out 
hope to have an agricultural expert permanently added to t] 
administration staff of every district forming the unit of admu 
istration within the provinces, and to have agricultural science: 
introduced as an item in the curriculum of every elementar 
school. 

And from the action, small as it is, that we have alreac 
taken, it will be seen that we have been warned by the expe! 
ences of our own and other countries to protect our scan’ 
funds from costly experiments and expensive fads. The advicc 
of experts has been called for in all cases in which any large ow 
lay has been contemplated, and all experiments are being, @> 
far as possible, conducted on a strictly utilitarian basis, and wit!) 
the sole object of improving the position of the poorer classe- 
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among the cultivators. Our Agricultural Departments have 
accordingly come in for less of the chaffing criticism that is so 
commonly the lot of their kind, and, although their paths are 
beset by many peculiar difficulties, they have made fewer blun- 
ders than might reasonably have been expected of them. 
Turning next to the more direct measures that have been 

taken for the protection of definite tracts from famine or for 
their preparation for it, we need not specify more than three 
f the principal heads: 

(a) Financial preparation. 

(b) The extension of artificial irrigation. 

(c) The extension of railways. 
I have introduced the first of these heads in order that I may 
refer briefly to the action that has been taken by government to 
provide directly for the extra expenditure incurred on famine 
relief in lean years, by a steady appropriation of funds during 
the rich years that may precede them, and this action has been 
clearly described by Sir Charles Elliott in his recent paper 
referred to above. Wath reference to the figures given by him 
J must explain that Kx stands for tens of rupees, and the 
figures would represent pounds sterling were the rupee now 
worth two shillings instead of one shilling and threepence, its 
present value. Sir Charles Elliott writes: “It was found that 
during the ten years preceding 1877 the government had spent 
about 15,000,000 Rx as famine relief. It was argued that a sim- 
ilar expenditure might be required in the future, and, therefore, 
that the government ought to raise a surplus of 1,500,000 Rx 
every year, in order to pay off 15,000,000 Rx of debt in ten 
years and start free of accumulated debt to meet the next fam- 
ine. Afterwards this intention was so far modified that it was 
decided that a portion of the money should be expended on 
the construction of railways and canals required for the protec- 
tion of districts especially liable to famine. But the original 
idea was never altered, which was that the income and expendi- 
ture of the government should be proportioned so as to show a 
balance of 1,500,000 Rx, to be devoted in one way or another 


to famine relief.” This simple and admirable plan proved to be 
9 
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one of those counsels of perfection which it is not always possi- 
ble to follow, but when we consider the pressure on Indian 
finances caused by the fall in the value of silver, and by the con- 
stant military operations which the disturbed state of some por- 
tions of the northern frontiers of the empire have from time t 
time necessitated, the results of the efforts made to adopt i: 
are far from unsatisfactory. Heavy military expenditure pre 
vented its introduction until 1881, and in five years of the thir 
teen years between 1881 and 1894 the surplus could only be 
obtained with the help of additional taxation, while in 1894 the 
sum was reduced to one million of Rx, in view of the creat 
progress that had been made in the construction of protective 
railways and of canals. The actual figures for the sixteen 
years that have elapsed since 1881 show a total sum of 18 

millions of Rx raised in accordance with this plan, of which 11 


millions have been spent on protective railways, millions 


i 


: 


3 
on the reduction of debt, 2 millions on canals, and about on 
third of a million on famine relief. 

Although circumstances have prevented the complete suc- 
cess of the government scheme, substantial benefit has accrue 
from it, and its framers could hardly have anticipated that 
would prove the basis of many violent attacks on the manage 
ment of Indian finances. Unfortunately, however, the nature 
of the scheme was misrepresented to the public and misunder 
stood by them from the beginning, and the idea grew that th 
vovernment had started a “Famine Insurance Fund,” a sort 0 
savings bank account, into which a certain sum was to be paid 
every year, and which was to be locked up and reserved for the 
emergency of a famine. And the fact that no such definite 
reserve now exists, and that the present extra famine expendi- 
ture has to be provided for in the current Indian Budget, has 
been interpreted by some as meaning that the so-called “Fund” 
has been fraudulently made away with and utilized for other 
purposes than the relief of famine. It is clear that these critics 
do not appreciate how impracticable, from a financial point of 
view, the institution of such a “Fund” would be, nor do they 
know enough of the details of Indian administration to perceive 
how enormously the railway and irrigation works constructed 
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e 1881 have reduced the area affected by the present famine, 

' have facilitated the task of relieving it. 
\s all famines in India are due to drought, artificial irrigation 
the only actual preventive. This irrigation may be effected 
arious ways, by means of wells, tanks, rivers or canals. But 
many places wells are not practicable, and in years of drought 
nks dry up, while rivers cannot be extensively used for irriga- 
"1 purposes except when their waters are stored and dis- 
uted by means of reservoirs and canals. Although much 
s been done by government, therefore, to assist cultivators to 
nk durable wells where such can be utilized to advantage, it 
to the extensive canal systems that it looks for real assistance 
hen the crops are endangered by a failure of rain. And the 
onstruction and maintenance of such systems in India are 
holly the work of government, as the financial prospects that 
they offer are not good enough to attract private capital. It 
true that in the interests of the taxpayers the government 
lot invest large sums 1n unremunerative works, but so much 
epends on irrigation in India that we must place to the credit 
of our canals large sums of money that would have been lost to 
vovernment in the form of reduced land revenue receipts, 
expenditure on famine relief, and in other ways, had those 


are to be classed as profitable or the reverse. 

Unfortunately, however, canals cannot be constructed every- 
where, as there are tracts in which irrigation from them would 
have baleful effects in waterlogging the country and introduc- 
ing malarial fevers of a virulent type, and others in which the 
storage and distribution of water could only be carried out at 
i wholly prohibitive cost. At the same time it may be doubted 
whether these drawbacks have not in some cases been exag- 
gerated, and whether enough attention has been paid to the 
storage of water in those tracts in which elaborate canal systems 
cannot be constructed. The suggestions made by the Famine 
Commissioners were mainly directed to the construction of 
large works, and it is perhaps not unnatural that the engineer- 
ing departments should interest themselves in the grander and 
more attractive schemes, but it is scarcely open to doubt that a 
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very great deal could be done to permanently protect many 
tracts at present liable to drought by simple arrangements for 
the storage of river water, and without the heavy expenditure 
attendant on most canal irrigation works. However, much has 
been done to improve and extend our irrigation works in India 
in the past twenty years, and the definite recommendations 
made by the Finance Commissioners have not been neglected. 
During this period some 16,000,000 Rx have been spent on Irri- 
gation works, and the area irrigated by them has nearly dou- 
bled, the figures showing 41% million acres irrigated in 1877 as 
compared with nearly 8 million irrigated in 1896. It is to be 
hoped that no diminution of energy in this direction may be 
feared, and that as much money will be allotted in the nex 
twenty years as can possibly be spared for works which wil! 
assist in the storage of water for times of emergency, in order 
that the area which 1s so irrigated artificially, and consequenth 
safe from all failure of crops due to failure of rain, may bear a 
steadily increasing proportion to the cultivated area of the yas: 
tracts now liable to famine. 

It is possible that the importance of railways as protective 
and preventive works has been somewhat exaggerated at the 
expense of canals and irrigation works, whereas, although the; 
are of immense value in checking abnormal variations in prices. 
and in relieving scarcity by facilitating the transport of grain, 
they can only distribute available grain, and cannot create 1 
or provide people with the means of purchasing it in the same 


‘ 


way as the water distributed by the canals. But, while this 
should always be borne in mind, the absolute necessity for such 


means of communication to enable the administration to cope 
with declared famine, and to enable it to keep down prices by 
the importation of grain, has been demonstrated again and 
again, and the gradual equalization of prices which has been so 
remarkable a feature of our recent statistics of trade in India, 
and which is due almost wholly to the great extension of our 
railway system, has been of the greatest value in counteracting 
the effects of unfavorable rainfall in small scattered tracts. It 
is in this direction that the most satisfactory progress has been 
made towards the completion of the protective works sug- 
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cested by the Famine Commissioners, and, indeed, although 
all the lines proposed by them have not yet been opened to 
traffic, others of almost equal utility have been projected and 
carried out, and the main lines suggested by them are all either 
i» working order or in process of completion. The commis- 
sioners calculated that a railway 300 miles long could provide 
jor a tract Of 15,000 square miles extending for 25 miles on each 
side of the line and containing a population of 334 millions of 
people, and working on this basis they came to the conclusion 
that some 5,000 miles of railway were required in the tracts 
held to be liable to famine, in addition to those already existing, 
before they could be considered sufficiently supplied with this 
means of transport. They further indicated the areas within 
which railway communication should be extended, and it is 
satisfactory to be able to note that over 5,000 miles of railway 
have been constructed and opened within those tracts during 
the period that has elapsed since their report was submitted. 
These new railways have proved of the utmost value during the 
present famine, and it is not too much to say that they have 
prevented all possibility of the recurrence, on any considerable 
scale, of the terrible misfortunes of some previous famines, 
where many deaths have occurred because the contents of over- 
owing granaries in one district could not be transported to 
neighboring famine-stricken districts, scarcely more than a few 
miles distant, owing to the want of railways, roads, or even 
carts. And I may note here that the total length of Indian 
railways—all of which are utilized for the distribution of grain 
—has increased from 8,300 miles in 1877 to 19,677 miles in 
i896, and that the capital outlay has been at the rate of 
8,500,000 Rx a year since 1879, the return on such outlay in 
i8g5-6 standing at the very satisfactory figure of 5.78 per cent. 

I now come to the measures of relief adopted by government 
when it has been ascertained that distress and famine are actu- 
ally present. By means of rainfall reports, forecasts of the con- 
dition and outturn of the crops, careful scrutiny of crime 
returns and the statistics of prices, it has been found that full 
warning is now obtained by local administrations of the 
approach of famine, and it may be asserted with perfect con- 
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fidence that the present famine was foreseen throughout India 
some months before it was actually felt, and that full precau- 
tions were taken to meet it. 

The first thing to be done when distress comes on is to test 
its severity, and ascertain how far it is necessary for governmen: 
to interfere for its relief. It will be readily understood that, in 
justice to the taxpayers of India, the greatest care has to be 
taken to prevent any pauperization of the community, and to 
restrict all operations conducted at the expense of government 
to the saving of life. In such times of dearth, when many of 
the taxpayers themselves are scarcely able to keep body and 
soul together, nothing can be done by government with their 
money except to provide the sufferers from famine with 
bare necessaries of life, and for anything further, and the wants 
of such a time are innumerable, recourse must be had to such 
funds as may be forthcoming from private charity. This prin- 
ciple was adopted by the Famine Commissioners, and is the 
foundation of all famine administration in India, and it is with 
the object of saving life, and that alone, that the regulations to 
which I propose to allude below, have been framed. 

In order that the recommendations of the Famine Commis- 
sion might be fully adopted in every province, both in principle 
and in detail, a Famine Code, in which regulations for the test- 
ing of distress, and for its relief when declared severe, have bee: 
most elaborately detailed, has been prepared for each province, 
the local conditions and peculiarities of each tract being pro- 
vided for in its own code, but all being based on the origina! 
suggestions of the Famine Commissioners. These codes pro- 
vide for the efficient testing of distress by means of the opening 
of relief works, at which work is offered to all comers at the 
lowest wage which will enable the labourer to purchase the bare 
necessities of life. If labour is accepted on these terms, and ti 
the other tests of inspection and enquiry also result in the 
declaration of distress, the machinery of famine relief as laid 
down in the codes is brought gradually into work. The means 
of relief may be briefly described as (1) the provision of labour 
on famine wages for all who may wish for it, (2) the support in 
orphanages and poor-houses of persons unable to earn wages. 
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and (3) the distribution of gratuitous relief to those who cannot 
be brought to poor-houses, and who are unable or unwilling, 
jor sufficient reason, to work for wages on the public relief 
works. 

In accordance with the regulations of the famine codes, full 
lists are maintained for all districts at all times of the projected 
yorks which can be utilized as famine relief works in case of 
necessity. These consist almost exclusively of earthworks, either 
che excavation of tanks, the digging of canals, the construction 

f embankments for roads and railways or the like. Careful 
instructions are given to secure that all labour shall be utilized 
in the most profitable way consistent with the chief object of 
the works in relieving distress. The principles on which tasks 
should be fixed, the system on which gangs of workers should 

organized, families being kept together as much as possible, 
the method of payment, the arrangements to be made for the 
sale of grain near the works, the provision of hospital accommo- 
dation for the sick, and all the innumerable details required for 
the organization of these works are all laid down in these codes 
and have to be most carefully followed. 

At the same time each district is formed into circles, each 
containing a few agricultural villages, and covering an area of 
about 10 square miles, and over each circle an officer is placed 
whose duty it is to carefully watch and inspect each village, to 
report on the relief measures required as distress deepens, to 
pass on beggars to the poor-houses, to distribute gratuitous 
relief to the women, sick persons, high caste sufferers and the 
like, who cannot be brought to the relief works, and to provide 
work for the weavers and such classes who can be specially 
dealt with in their homes. These circle officers are supervised 
by inspectors of circles, who are again subordinate to the dis- 
trict officer, who is in command of all relief operations carried 
on within his district, an area of some 2,500 or 3,000 square 
miles. 

The codes provide for the careful keeping of all the accounts 
connected with these works and the professional supervision of 
all engineering details, and further deal with the distribution of 
gratuitous relief, either in poor-houses and state kitchens, or by 
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means of doles in the houses of the sufferers. And in addition 
to these matters they prescribe rules of a miscellaneous nature 
for the protection of cattle—always great sufferers in a drought 
—the utilization of forest reserves, and the preparation of statis- 
tics and reports relating to the relief prescribed. 

The codes are in fact almost complete in their instructions 
for dealing with the emergencies that have been known to occur 
in previous famines, and as they are kept constantly under 
revision, and are being continually added to and amended, 
they may be considered to contain all the suggestions for fam- 
ine work made by our famine officers from time to time that 
have been tried and proved successful in actual practice. 

The unprofessional reader may, however, notice with surprise 
that the main object of all the work organized by the codes is 
not to provide the sufferers from famine with food, but only with 
the means of buying it, and that little or no provision is made 
for cases in which the food supply gives out altogether. The 
fact is that all the food required is practically always obtainable 
if there is money to purchase it, and that the energy of private 
trade, stimulated by the high prices that prevail, can be relied 
upon to meet any emergency so long as government undertakes 
to provide the people with the means of buying the food sup- 
plied. 

And the whole question of the advisability of government 
entering the market as a purchaser, either by importing grain 
on its own account, or by subsidizing importers, has been dis- 
cussed from all points of view by the government of India, 
with the result that definite orders have been issued forbidding 
any form of interference with private trade in the matter of the 
importation and sale of foodstuffs. 

It is perhaps natural that the first remedy generally suggested 
for the relief of distress caused by a failure of crops should be 
the importation of food grains by government to keep down 
prices and ensure the people against a failure of food stocks. 
and whenever any apprehensions of famine are entertained this 
is the measure urgently pressed on government by the press and 
the public. But, after a most careful consideration of the very 
difficult problems involved in such action, those responsible for 
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‘he government of the country came to the definite conclusion 
shat, save in exceptional cases in isolated districts where com- 
munications are defective, “the only wise course was for gov- 
ernment to rigorously abstain from any attempt to intervene 
lirectly in, or in any way to supersede, the operations of pri- 
vate trade.” The chief reason which influenced government 
1 coming to this decision was the fact that, as remarked by 
Lord Northbrook when Viceroy of India, “although govern- 
ment may be able to do more than one trader, it cannot do as 
much as all the traders of a country taken together, while the 
fact that it can do so much more than any one trader must ren- 

- every trader unwilling to cope with so powerful a rival.” 
Our administrators are of opinion that the diversity of climate 
‘» different parts of our Indian empire its such that we can safely 
lepend on the surplus produce of some provinces to supply the 
leticiency caused by a failure of crops in others, and that a 
simultaneous famine throughout the whole grain-producing 
area of the empire is a contingency for which it is scarcely 
necessary to provide. And even in such a case the operations 
i private trade would probably be more effective in securing 
speedy importation than the efforts of the most energetic gov- 
ernment. With the best possible agencies for obtaining full 
information as to stocks, with the command of the means of 
transport from every food-producing country in the world, and 
vith largely increased facilities for distributing grain within the 
peninsula itself, the commercial community wields a power that 

» government can readily acquire, and practical experience 
has shown that, as recently stated in an instruction issued by the 
present viceroy, “the inevitable effect of any attempt on the 
part of government to enter the market as a purchaser or 
importer on its own account is to gravely discourage, if it does 
not wholly paralyze, mercantile activity: and the evil thus done 
is great, out of all proportion to the actual magnitude of the 
government operations, since the uncertainty as to the possible 
nature and extent creates an apprehension which is fatal to 
enterprise and initiative in these matters. . . . . . The 
Governor General in council believes that the intervention of 
government as a purchaser or importer would do infinitely 
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more harm than good, as it would cripple and discourage the 
agency which is best able to gauge the need, which is impelled 
by self-interest to anticipate it, and which alone is able to supply 
it effectually.” And as a natural corollary to this decision to 
abstain from all action likely to interfere with the operations o/ 
private trade, it has been declared to be the function of govern- 
ment to assist that trade in every possible way by supplying 
all information relative to the prospects of the growing crops, 
the food stocks in hand and the probable extent of the distress 
as fully and as promptly as possible, by guaranteeing that a 
classes shall be provided with the means of purchasing the 
grain brought in for sale, and by facilitating importation | 
means of favorable railway rates, protection of grain stores and 
the like. 

Another serious question which has required decision during 
the recent trouble in India is the sphere of private charity in 
relieving distress. The calamity is so vast and its effects so wide- 
spread that while on the one hand the government has to exert 
itself to prevent any pauperization of the community, so as to 
defend its scanty resources from needless waste, it has, on the 
other hand,toexercise the utmost care and vigilance tosecure to 
the sufferers in the vast areas affected the means of a bare sul) 
sistence. It is clear that in such circumstances there is enormou 
scope for the exertions of private charity, to supplement the 
work of government which is solely directed to the preservation 
of life, and it is equally clear that such charitable exertion 
should be guided in lines of agreement with the relief operation 
conducted by government, and not in conflict with them. |: 
accordance with these principles the large sums subscribed b) 
the public for the relief of suffering in India, amounting to 
£750,000 in 1877-8, and to one million pounds sterling on the 
present occasion, have been, and are being spent to the utmost 


advantage of the sufferers, and at the same time are proving 0! 
great value in assisting the very extensive operations of govern- 
ment. While the official organizations for relief purposes are 
made use of by the committees and voluntary workers 
employed in distributing charitable relief, these committees 


and workers form an addition to the army of enquirers and 
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sorters which is necessary for the vigilant watch and ward of 
ery square mile of the distressed area, and the money distrib- 
te I by them for hospital comforts, the maintenance of orphan- 
ves, the clothing of the destitute, and the restoration of ruined 
households to something of their ante-famine independence, 


ithe utmost political and practical value. 


The above brief summary of the chief measures taken to pro- 
‘ect India from famine or to relieve it when famine-stricken 
mmnot but be bald and inadequate. It must be borne in mind 
fat our government in India rules over nearly one-fifth of the 
human race, and that its rule is complicated by many dangers 
nd difficulties. Of these the dangers and difficulties insepara- 
le from the contest with famine are almost the most serious to 
'e encountered, and the administrators of that country can only 
ype that impartial criticism will confirm the belief of their fel- 
low-countrymen, that in the present great conflict with that 
calamity they are doing their duty by the great populations 
entrusted to their charge. 
P. C. Lyon. 


Indian Civil Service. 





THE ECONOMIC THEORIES ADVANCED TO EX. 
PLAIN THE STEADY INCREASE OF PUBLIC 
EXPENDITURE IN EUROPE. 


UR century, and especially the second half of it, may be 
distinguished by a series of characteristic facts. Every 
writer can easily find some fact which, by itself, leaves its 
imprint on our century, but among the many peculiar phe- 
nomena of our century some are far more conspicuous than 
others, and it is these distinguishing features which give the age 


its definite character. 

Now the state, that greatest of social organisms, which in 
every age has had an immense importance in proportion to its 
organization and functions, has assumed in our century, and 
especially in the second half of it,a new phase which shows itseli 


in a continuous expansion of its functions, and a corresponding 
increase of public expenditure and taxation. If, then, without 
examining the complex phenomenon of the manifold and 
increasing activities in which the life of the state develops, we 
contine our observation to the more simple phenomenon of the 
revenue which the state demands of its taxpayers to fulfill these 
functions, we are amazed at the continuous increase of these 
public expenditures. 

The French government in 1820 levied taxes of 939 millions 
of francs; in 1840, this sum had risen to 1,235 millions; in 1860, 
to 1,962 millions; in 1880, to 3,130 millions, and in 1895, the 
sum reached 3,375 millions of francs. It has been calculated 
how much government in France has cost per hour at various 
periods in this century. Under Napoleon I the hourly expendi- 
ture was 150,000f.; under Louis XVIII, 119,000f.; under Louis 
Philippe, 150,000f.; under Napoleon III, 249,000f.; and in 
1882, 463,000f. 

Evidently we are far distant from the time of Charlemagne, 
that great and powerful sovereign who met the expenses of his 


' The Editors acknowledge their indebtedness to Mr. R. T. Holbrook of 
Yale University, who undertook the translation of this article from the Italian. 
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vast empire by selling the grain crops of his domains. It is a 


curious phenomenon: never did public expenditure increase so 
prodigiously and reach such colossal sums as when taxes could 


} 


be imposed only with the consent of the taxpayer himself. 
Still more striking has this become now that the people’s rep- 
resentatives themselves discuss and propose the need of new 
outlays. In our modern parliaments it seems more and more 
true that the progressive increase of public expenditure has no 
limits. 

It is not possible to make close calculations. The political 
organization of the various European states varies greatly. But 
adding the annual expenses of local, national and federal gov- 
ernments in Europe, the result is about 25,000 millions of 
irancs. That is to say, a sum which the human mind, in spite 
of every effort, cannot comprehend. Increase it further, and 
we shall enter more and more into the realm of the inconcetv- 
able. But it appears that neither the politicians nor the econo- 
mists of our time stand in fear of the inconceivable. This, in 
jact, is how the matter stands: the politicians prefer to discuss 
as little as possible this phenomenon of a public expenditure 
steadily and irresistibly growing. The so-called Liberals call 
it fatal; the Radicals describe it complacently as democratic. 

Economists have given the phenomenon more attention. 
But it may be remembered that Thiers, from the standpoint of 
a practical man, frequently acute as practical men are, called 
economics a special branch of literature. Thiers exaggerated; 
but in the matter before us he hit the truth exactly. The far 
too numerous works of economists on the progressive increase 
of public expenditure are merely literary productions, with more 
or less merit, often with less, in which we seek in vain for an 
economic analysis and the true inwardness of the phenomenon 
which they pretend to study. Yet amongst them are econo- 
mists who, through other works, have won a merited renown. 

Thus Geffcken, Leroy-Beaulieu, Wagner, Gide, Pieiffer, 
Czornig, Wilson, Salandra, and even de Molinari, besides many 
others whom I might name, have gone no further than to state 
that the progressive increase of public expenditure is due to the 
intensive and extensive development of government functions, 
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of militarism, of public debts and so forth—a solution of the 
problem proposed by those economists which has many points 
of contact with the rejoinders of M. de Lapalisse. Other 
economists, like Jevons, Sax, Gersfelt, Kauffmann, and Ricca- 
Salerno, have given an explanation of this phenomenon more 


scientific, and at the same time more reasonable. 


They see in the progressive increase of public expenditure 
one of the many manifestations of the law of the economy oj 
effort, and the ever increasing centralization of political admin- 
istration, according to them, arises from the same economic 
causes as our modern organization of industry on a grand 
scale. 

Beth Geficken and other economists after him carried out 
this theory in the following way. They said: to assign to the 
state many functions is desirable from the standpoint of social 
progress. Among less civilized nations the need must first he 
seen before it can be provided for; in our civilized countries, 
however, the state foresees the rise of the need itself, and, ther 
fore makes preparations to satisfy it. But one must have 
only elementary notions of physiology to seé that human needs 
cannot arise before being felt; and then it is plain what 
tremendous error is concealed in that so-called scientific theory. 
Then, on the other hand, if the people of to-day are very discon- 
tented, the fact is that they have many needs without the means 
of satisfying them. The state then, by causing new nee 
simply increases this their discontent. The state would 
madly stimulating the progress of wants among the less pros- 
perous classes, though to-day the economic means of satisfying 
those wants are so insufficient. It is useless to deceive oneseli 
in this matter, it is useless to keep praising the progress of this 
century, because, however great it has been, humanity is sti! 
very far from contentment and well-being. Elisée Réclus. 
who is an authority to whom the socialists will not object, has 
calculated the world’s production of sugar at 5,300,000 metric 
tons; of wine at 150 millions of hectoliters; coffee, 1,200 metric 
tons; cocoa, 90,000 metric tons; 590,000 tons of tobacco: 
2,080,000 tons of cotton; 215,000 kilograms of gold; 3,975,000 
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kilograms of silver; 223,000 tons of copper; 535 millions of tons 
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of coal. Now these figures, it is true, refer to a very limited 


aymber of commodities; yet, if these statistics extended to a 


result, that is they would show us that if we wished to provide 
‘1 men with these commodities, there would fall to each man’s 


-) larger number, these other statistics would give the same 


hare a part so mean and insignificant that with this form of 
istributing wealth human economy would appear much more 
vretched than it does to-day. 

in man new needs appear and take on gigantic proportions 
‘oo easily for it to be necessary or even fitting that the action 
ithe state should also tend in this direction. The action of 
‘he state in spurring on human needs, already so active and so 
numerous, results only in arousing violent and thoughtless 

breaks among the masses of the people, whose desires and 
deprivations have become only harder to bear because of the 
unsuccessful attempt to satisfy their many needs. Draper 
Lewis very fittingly finds a measure of the progress of civiliza- 
tion in the development of new wants, which appear in an élite, 
and then are communicated to the masses,’ and Lewis is quite 
right. First appear new wants, and not until later are measures 
ken to discover sufficient means of satisfying them.* But 
vhen you promote the development of new wants too much, 
e discovery and invention of the means adapted to satisfying 
hem follow very slowly upon the advance and increase of those 
wants, and thus, in this unstable equilibrium of human wants, 
especially in the masses, and of the means sufficient to satisfy 
the wants, you see that there arises a real social crisis; that is 
‘o say, about what we have to-day. Socialism, as has been so 
1any times well shown by de Molinari,® far better than by any 
other economist, originated in an effort to counteract the 
incessant crisis produced by the fall of the old industrial order 
and before the new one was fully established. In such a period 
‘Annals Am, Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sc., June, 1894. 

* The inverse process is quite rare and altogether exceptional, 

See chiefly the recent work of de Molinari: Comment se résoudra la question 

‘ale? Paris, 1896. This partly sums up, in part also completes, other 
valuable works of the author: Z’volution économique ; La morale économique ; 


Les lois naturelles de l'économie politique. 
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of transition the condition of the laboring classes becomes Worse 
and worse until a state of misery is reached, debasing for some. 
revolutionary for others. To-day socialism would have no 
reason for existence because the economic condition of the 
laboring classes grows wonderfully better, all the time, so that 
already it may be affirmed that never was the economic condi- 
tion of the masses so good and satisfactory as in our times, 

The socialism of to-day, under whatever aspect of its various 
forms it shows itself, is purely and simply a manifestation o/ 
discontent and of disillusion in the hopes conceived and fostered 
by its adherents—hopes for economic welfare, which the new 
economic régime and the many technical and mechanical inyen- 
tions of the second half of this century were to give to 
humanity. Through socialism the masses hope to gain that 
economic welfare and that complete satisfaction of their want: 
which they have not found under the new régime and the pro- 
gress of industry. What is that struggle of classes that the 
disciple of Marx harps upon? The socialists themselves make 
no mystery of it: it is the scheme of coercion adopted by the 
socialism of Marx to confiscate the property of the actua! 
owners of economic wealth. The masses ask only one thing of 
socialism: a fuller satisfaction of their needs, a genuine 
improvement of their actual economic condition. Now here is 
a characteristic fact: socialism appears most threatening in the 
great centers; in fact, it is there that the new wants are mos’ 
easily called forth and developed, while the socialistic gospe' 
meets deaf ears in the country districts, though it is here that 
the most wretched conditions prevail among the poor. 

Socialism, according as its hopes are more or less revolution- 
ary and violent, or christian and peaceful, is like a coiled spring, 
and presses toward the attainment of the unsatisfied needs ani 
desires of the masses.'. Whoever in any way whatsoever 

1 When Sicily, toward the end of 1893, was given up to violent socialistic anc 
revolutionary disturbances, as I stood near two young workmen in the street, 
I overheard one of them say: ‘‘ Why do you go to school? Hereafter Defelice 
(one of the socialist leaders) will be in power; and the good time is coming 
we shall get everything cheaper, and even with smaller wages we shall be able 
to have meat and fish every day—which up to now only the rich have had.” In 
its vulgarity the idea that this young man had of socialism remains the essence 
of Marx's socialism, even when befogged with Hegelian abstractions. 
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foments the excessive development of these needs, neither pro- 
sortioned to nor corresponding with the progress of produc- 


t 


i 


son, encourages the progress of socialism. To this result the 
sate is contributing through the constant increase of its expen- 
diture, which causes new wants to arise among the masses, 
hesides augmenting the old ones, both of which take on gigan- 
tic proportions. 

ok x 2K : 

For the Greeks the state embraced society as a whole,—every 
phase of individual activity, and Aristotle’s Politics, which 
marvel wusly reflects that view of the state, speaks to us not only 
of government, but of instruction, education, music, gymnas- 
tics, poetry, religion, military science, economics, of human 
activity as a whole! The individual, according to him, existed 
for the state, but the latter should better him in every 
thing, and hence surround him on all sides, and thus mingle in 
all his interests. In this Greece has inherited the conception of 
statehood existing in all primitive societies, in which the brutal 
struggle between the various tribes, and against the enormous 
hardships of their environment, rendered necessary for the 
preservation of the individual himself, his complete subjection 
to the state or military tribe. The individual in these early 
social groups exists only for his clan or for his tribe, and without 
this clan or tribe he would soon be a victim to other tribes or 
to the hardships of his surroundings. This complete subjec- 
tion of the individual to the primitive state is, for the individual 
himself, the necessary conditions for securing his own interests 
and his own preservation. 

But the Romans, though in political science they repeated 
Greek ideas, by establishing in practice the conception of rights 
which they distinguished from morals, enhanced still further 
the power of the state over the individual, but limited and 
circumscribed its boundaries. The state thus increased its 
power, becoming more and more rigorously juridical and 
political. But from now on, as Pasquale Villari well says,? 

‘Compare Wilhelm Oncken, Die Staatslehre des Aristoteles in historisch-polit- 
ischen Umrissen. Leipzig, 1875. 


*P. Villari, Nicol6 Machiavelli, Milano, seconda edizione, secondo volume, 
1806, pag. 285. 
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the differences between the antique and medieval state an 
that which was consecrated by the French Revolution 6 
1789 are quite fundamental in their nature.1. The rude warijar 
of the Middle Ages, though it preserved its economic aim. 
assumed also a political character which became more and mor 


prominent. Meanwhile the state gradually changing into a: 


organ of politics and justice and of internal order, left to thy 


iree activity of the individual its remaining economic and socia! 
relations. The primitive state had absorbed, directed, ani 
regulated all these economic and social relations. Society was 
nothing, it was absorbed by the state. Gradually, then, as th: 
state left to free competition and individual initiative all thi 

intercourse, and all these social and economic relations, as 
indicated above, the idea of society becomes differentiated from 
that of the state. 

The lrrench Revolution of 1789, moreover the English Bill 
of Rights of 1689, and the Constitution of the United States o 
1789, in their ideais, consecrate and represent precisely the 
triumph of that principle: the differentiation of society from 
the state, which now becomes only a political organ in respec 
to foreign and domestic affairs, to secure justice and goo 
order. So it is clear that socialism, especially the collectivism 
of Marx, represents exactly a reaction against this cardin: 
principle which is the fulcrum of the economic and social const 
tution of the modern state. The socialism of Marx aims at th 
complete absorption of society by the state; it is the state 
which, according to Marx, it to assure to the individual his life 
and prosperity, just as did the primitive state. On this poini 
we cannot be in doubt. The socialists malign and spurn indi- 
vidual initiative and the social competition which results from it. 
They desire the re-establishment of a social organization 
entirely regulated and established in its minutest details by the 
state, under the direction of which it is to act and move. | 
will not here discuss the socialistic program. I state what it ts 
in the mind of the Marxists. The essence of this program may 
be summed up in this simple expression: collectivistic socialism 

‘Compare especially the work of M. Bluntschli, 7hecorie géncrale de ¢ 


Paris, 1877; also his User den Unterschied der mittelalterlichen und der modernen 


Staatsidee, Miinchen, 1855. 
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sroposes the re-absorption of society in the state. Now what is 
-he bearing of the progressive increase of public expenditure? 
Here too there can be no doubt as to the reply. The progres- 
increase of public expenditure means nothing but the 
argement of the state’s activity. Whatever the state obtains 
nust obtain from society, that is from free individual effort. 
In other words, the progressive increase of public expenditure 





a continuous and increasing absorption by the state of free 
cial activity, that is to say, the present states of Europe are 
y their great increase of expenditure rapidly approaching the 


alization of the Marxist program. Indeed, we know how 














pid is this increase, and we know, moreover, that no bulwark 
il be strong enough to stay its onward march. In the trail 
i this expenditure are dragged ministers of state who do not 
hesitate to call themselves liberals and thorough conservatives; 
nd, therefore, it is absolutely hopeless to expect this increase 
i public expenditure to be retarded. Yet, as it increases, what 
s the strength of the Marxists in Europe? Inthe Reichstag are 
Socialist Deputies; in the House of Commons are II 
Socialists out of 670 members; in the French Chamber of 
Deputies there are some 60; in the Italian Diet, 9; still fewer 
in the Spanish Parliament; 29 in the Belgian Parliament. 
Let us look into the increase of socialism in Germany. Lieb- 
knecht wrote not long ago : “Persecution has accomplished 
nothing against the development of socialism. We numbered 


7,000 thirty years ago in the days of Lassalle; to-day we have 
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more than 2,000,000 socialists more than 25 years of age. The it 
progress of socialism from the foundation of the Empire has AB 

. ” \.ge 
never been denied.” In fact the number of votes cast for a 








socialist candidates for election to the Reichstag is growing as 


tollows: 
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Year, Number of votes cast. “ Mf 
1871, : ‘ , ‘ ‘ . : 124,655 « i 
1574, : ; ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ ; 351,952 t » 
1875, . ° . . . . . 493,288 yy? 
77, «+ « ‘ — -« . « ‘gage A 
1884, ‘ . . ‘ . : x 549.990 A } 
1899, ; ; ’ : ; ; . 1,427,298 Ati 
1593, ° ; ‘ ‘ ‘ : . 1,781,731 ig 






Yet Bebel wrote to his Berlin friends not long ago: “It is not 
to be denied that for several years the democratic current has 
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been swelled with new recruits. We have won many sym- 
pathizers, but increase in quantity does not go hand in hand 
with that of quality; and we are getting to the point where we 
see our party getting a decided hold on people who are quite 
ignorant of what socialism, means. It is beyond doubt that the 
party is getting into the mire of opportunism. The struggle 
of classes is weakening. We are on the point of compromising 
with bourgeois reformers. Yielding to the persuasion of 
various friends, I have continued on the party’s Central Com- 
mittee, but I can hardly promise to remain there long.” 

But Bebel did not bear in mind that this is the fate of al] 
extreme parties. Eager, vivacious and relentless when they 
come into existence and are still weak numerically, they later 
fall into opportunism, and give up their program when the 
ranks of their adherents have considerably increased. Let us 
consider the socialists in the French Chamber. They are the 
most numerous of all parliamentary parties, but the least social- 
istic. The radical left of the Italian Chamber, sturdy and war- 
like when it consisted of a few persons, grew, and now a large 
fraction of their number have abandoned their own to accept 
the constitutional and monarchical program. The Social 
Democracy of Marx in Germany has reached its point of satura- 
tion; to get new followers it has been obliged to open its doors 
to opportunists. From now on the party cannot realize its 
aim. That very pretty program of the party drawn up by 
Marx and Engels is a dead letter. 

However, on the other hand, public expenditure continues 
to grow. It piles up amidst a general indifference to the 
matter. With regard to these two phenomena, the socialism of 
Marx and the rapid increase of public expenditure, which tend 
to the same goal, namely the absorption by the state of free 
social activity, if we are to look forward to the future with 
anxiety and fear, there is necessarily more cause for such fee!- 
ings in that increase of expenditure than in the progress of 
socialism. 

Is it, then, really true that that increase of expenditure rests 
on a utilitarian basis, namely the same on which rests the devel- 
opment of large undertakings to the detriment of small ones? 
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Is it really true, as a score of economists have said, amongst 
them Jevons, Sax, Gersfelt, and many others, that political 
of the economic law of to-day, which consists in centralizing all 
sroduction to make it more economical? The stupendous 
ilunder of all this pretended theory is based upon and caused 

, a pure illusion. These economists believe that the state is 


the perfect jlomo economicus, a convenient device for their 


reasoning and economic abstractions, but which here, more 
than ever, does not exist. It is a pure illusion to believe, as 
those economists do, that the state extends its functions, hold- 
ing strictly to the laws of economic utility; and, whenever the 
question arises of the state’s assuming a new function, the state 
would be brought to this query: is it more advantageous to 
leave this function to free individual activity, or will the greatest 
advantage be derived simply from public service? and_ so, 
according to the result of this comparison, the state would or 
would not assume this new function. So it would have to act 
in order to satisfy the conditions required by this pretended 
explanation of the progressive increase of public expenditure. 

Now this is a pure illusion, nor is the phenomenon, solely 
economic, to be settled by a simple economic analysis. ‘To 
understand the inerease of public expenditure, one must ol)serve 
the make-up and methods of the European Parliaments. In 
them every interest is represented; those of diverse sections; 
manufacturing against agriculture, each striving for an advan- 
tage; the various social classes are represented, etc. In all the 
constitutions of the European states it is declared that every 
deputy represents the country, not his constituency. To assert 
that this provision is actually carried out in our parliaments 
would be telling one of the many conventional lies, so common 
in our times. Instead, even a superficial observation from a 
synthetic point of view of the sphere of European Parliaments 
leaves no doubt as to this fact, namely that in these parliaments 
there are struggling a great number of economic interests, of 
sections, of industries, represented more or less influentially 
and engaged in mutual conflict. These interests, to make 
themselves felt, result in various coalitions and groups. So 
that interest which at a given moment makes itself felt will get 
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advantages in the customs rates or in taxation, or in the state's 
budget, or in some other way. 

Then comes the turn of another interest; that is to say, given 
the new combination of political parties, it is this other interes: 
which sueceeds in making itself felt, and also will manage to 
increase the state’s budget to its own advantage, or will obtain 
tariif privileges, etc. It is most curious to observe to-day 
the very lively struggle in European parliaments carried on by 
the representatives of agriculture, eager for privilege all the 
more because of the fierce agricultural crisis. Thus the increas 
of the state’s budget obeys no economic law, but rather is the 
result of political intrigue and of bad working of parliamentary 
government. In fact, it is in the Latin countries, where parlia- 
mentary government works worse than elsewhere, that public 
expenditure increases most rapidly. Naturally every interest su/- 
ficiently represented in parliament seeks, if possible, to increase 
the budget to its own advantage. This interest obtains a favor 
which, on the other hand, is paid for by the body of taxpayers; 
and so to-day comes the turn of one interest, and to-morrow 
that of another, and then another, and so on, so that the budget 
continues to grow almost according to a regular law, which the 
economists too hastily and superficially have called a law of 
utility, without noticing that this is the emanation of political 
empiricism. It is a vain effort to try to find an economic 
theory where there is nothing but political empiricism. They 
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have not noticed that this increase of public expenditure ¢ 
not correspond with the general interest of the citizens of a 
country, but it is particular interests, now one and now another, 
which make themselves felt, and are favored.!| Montchretien, 
the inventor of the name “Political Economy,” understood the 
matter perfectly well when he gave vent as early as I615 to 
these suspicions. “The bad man is bent only upon monopolies 
and wretched inventions to the damage of his fellows.” “Le 
mauvais n’étudie qu’a des monopoles et malheureuses inven- 
tions pour incommoder son état.” 


GIUSEPPE FIAMINGO. 

Rome. 

' And thus is to be explained how just in this century, when the increase o! 
public expenditure ought to be restrained by the representatives of the body o! 
the taxpayers the expenses increase prodigiously, but in favor of particula: 
interests. 





THE NEW ADMINISTRATION IN CANADA. 


W' fH the Parliamentary session, which extended from 
March 25th to June 20th, the Laurier Government 


egan its legislative career. The new Liberal Government 
came into office as a result of the General Election in June, 
i890. There was a brief session of the new Parliament in the 

imn of that year; but little more was then done than to con- 
frm the transfer a power from the Tupper to the Laurier Govy- 
ernment and to pass the Estimates. 

‘he [louse of Commons now consists of 213° members. 
‘his number is less by two than in the Parliaments of 1887 and 
ikot. The diminution in numbers is due to the reapportion- 
ment which followed the disappointing census of 1890. The 
General Election in 1896, and the several by-elections which 

‘urred between the General Election and the second session 
' Parliament, resulted in the return of 122 Liberals, and gave 
‘he Laurier Government a majority of thirty-four over the Con- 
ryatives and the Independents, including with the latter three 
vatrons of Industry, who, however, generally voted with the 
Government. The Liberal Government in the House of Com- 


ions was as well supported as any Government since that of 


882-87, which was Conservative, and had a majority of 68. In 
the Senate, however, the Members of the Conservative Oppo- 
tion were overwhelmingly in a majority, and the Liberal 
Government in the Senate was in as bad a plight as the Glad- 
stone and Roseberry administrations of 1892-95, with respect 
to the House of Lords. 

The Canadian Senators are appointed by the Government. 
They hold office for life. As now constituted, the Senate 
consists of 78 Members. At the time the change of Govern- 
ment took place in 1896, the Conservatives had been in power 
eighteen years. From the time the last Liberal Administration 
went out of office in 1878, all the appointees to the Senate had 
been of the Conservative party; with the result that, when the 
Laurier Administration came into power, there were only nine 
Liberals in the Senate. The new Government, in the exercise 
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of powers conferred by the North America Act, was able t, 
appoint the Speaker. Several vacancies also existed at the 
time of the change in the Administration. These were 
promptly filled by the appointment of Liberals; and by the 
opening of the late session, the Government had been enable: 
to bring up its numerical strength in the Senate to sixteen. 

Had Sir Charles Tupper had his way, the position of the 
Laurier Government in the Senate would have been worse tha: 
it is. After the Conservatives had been defeated at the Gen 
eral [:lection, Sir Charles Tupper, as the Premier of a dis 
credited and moribund Government, moved to fill the vacancies 
then existing in the Senate by the appointment of Conservya- 
tives. The Governor General, however, refused his sanction 
to these appointments; and when the Laurier Governmen: 
came into office, it was, through this intervention of the Goy- 
ernor General, fortunate enough to find vacancies in the Senate 
for four or five of its representatives. Otherwise, as appoint- 
ments can be made only when Senators die or resign, and the) 
never resign, the new .\dministration would have been lei 
without an adequate debating force in the Upper Chamber. | 
have sought to make clear the position of the Laurier Govern- 
ment with respect to the Senate; because the Senate exercise: 
a marked influence on the proceedings of the session of 1897. 
It threw out three measures which had passed the House of 
Commons, and it is likely to continue to exercise an important 
influence on legislation for the Dominion of Canada. 

The position of the Canadian Liberals, when they came into 
power after the General Election of 1896, was not unlike that 
of the English Liberals after the General Election of 1802. 
Both Liberal parties had lists of reforms to which they were 
committed. The English measures were in the Newcastle 
Programme. Those of the Canadian Liberals were embodied 
in the Ottawa Programme, which was formulated at a conven- 
tion held at the Dominion Capital in 1893. 

The Ottawa Programme included a demand for the Abol- 
tion of the Dominion Electoral Franchise created in 1887, and 
a return to the old system of Provincial franchises for Domin- 
ion elections; a tariff for revenue, under which not a cent 
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should be levied except what was necessary to meet the legiti- 
mate expenses of the Government economically administered; 
closer trade relations with England and with the United States; 
» reform of the Senate; and a plebiscite on the Prohibition 
question. The General Election was fought by the Liberals 
as this platform, to which was added the Manitoba School 
Question; and the Laurier Government lost no time in 
endeavouring to fulfill some of the pledges which its leading 
members had given during the time they were in Opposition. 

Canadian Governments follow English precedents; and the 
Laurier Government in the session of 1897 followed the prac- 
tice of the last Liberal Government in England in overloading 
the Speech from the Jhrone with promised legislation. It 
yas objected to the Liberal Administrations in England 
between 1892 and 1895, that they embodied the Newcastle 
Programme in the Queen’s Speeches at the opening of Parlia- 
ment. The same objection might be made to the Laurier 
Government. <A large part of the Ottawa Programme was 
set out in the speech which the Governor General read in 
the Senate when the session of 1897 commenced. There was 
then promised a measure for the revision of the tariff; a bill 
providing for the extension of the Intercolonial railway from 
Levis to Montreal; a bill repealing the Dominion Franchise 
Act and abolishing the costly system of registration which goes 
with it; and a measure providing for the plebiscite on the 
Prohibition question. Neither of the last two measures was 
carried through Parliament. Both had to be postponed to 
another session; and the session of 1897 was devoted, so far as 
legislation went, chiefly to the tariff, and to bills, none of which 
were promised in the Speech from the Throne, in retaliation 
for the United States Contract Labor Laws, and the new 
United States tariff. 

Much preliminary work in connection with the revision of 
the tariff was undertaken by the Laurier Administration 
between the end of the brief session of 1896 and the session of 
i897. Several Members of the Cabinet constituted themselves 
as travelling commissioners, and sat in open court in most of 
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the large centers of population to take whatever evidence o; 
opinions were offered concerning the working of the protective 
system which had been built up by the Conservatives in 1870 
and perfected according to their ideas during the eightee; 
years they were in power. Little that was new resulted fron 
these inquiries. From the farming communities there was 
a demand for the abolition of the protective system, and for ; 
tariff for revenue; while nearly all the manufacturing witnesses 
were in favour of the continuance of the protective systen 
with amendments to suit their own industries and interests. 

In addition to these local inquiries, two of the commissioners 
Sir Richard Cartwright, Minister of Trade and Commerce. and 
Mr. L. H. Davies, Minister of Marine and Fisheries, went o: 
a mission of inquiry to Washington. The Liberals in Opposi- 
tion had long and strenuously advocated closer trade relation: 
with the United States, and now they were in power, they ha 
no alternative but to ascertain what was possible in that direc- 
tion, before they revised the tariff. The situation at Washing- 
ton was most unpropitious for such a mission. Mr. McKinley 
was about to take office as President. All through the elec- 
toral campaign preceding his election, he had been pledging 
the Republican party to build higher the tariff wall agains 
Canada; and in his Canton speeches had named certain .\meri- 

an industries which were to have protection against Canadia: 
competition. The Committee of Ways and Means of the Hous 
of Representatives, in an extra-official way, was alread) 
engaged in carrying out Mr. MclKinley’s election pledges when 
the two delegates from the Laurier Government set out for 
Washington. They were in Washington for about a week in 
February last; and they interviewed Mr. Dingley and other 
political friends of the then incoming McKinley Administra- 
tion. When they got back to Ottawa, the Ministers assured 
the Canadian press that they had been civilly treated, and they 
claimed some success for their mission. This success was 
neither immediate nor apparent; and there is no positive trace 
of it in the new Canadian tariff which Mr. Fielding, the Minis- 
ter of Finance, submitted to the House of Commons on the 224 
of April. 
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The new tariff was a departure from the tariffs of the Con- 
<ervative régime in only one important direction. Protective 
ties heretofore had been levied on imports from England, 
the same way as on imports from the United States or any 
her country. The “National Policy” had allowed of no 
sferences for England; and during the long period of Con- 
scrvative rule, when the Conservatives were supported by the 
nadian manufacturers in much the same way as the Repub- 
‘can party in the United States is supported by the manufac- 
ring interests, the Canadian manufacturers had been as 
sistent for adequate protection against English-made goods, 
against manufactured articles from the United States or 
rmany. ‘The Conservative party had continuously claimed 
monopoly of loyalty to England; but in its tariffs had never 
red to make any concession in favour of English goods. In 
‘new tariff, preferences for England were established; and 
th these Openings in favour of imports from Great Britain, 
ere came a specific warning from the Minister of Finance 
hat Canadian manufacturers must not regard themselves as 
sessing a vested interest in the continuance of the protective 
emi. 
‘here was no attempt on the part of the Laurier Government 
ecede from the position with respect to the tariff, taken up 
y the Liberals when in Opposition. On the contrary, when 
be Minister of Finance laid the tariff before the House of Com- 
ms, he declared that the “National Policy,” as it had been 
tried for eighteen vears, was a failure; and he recalled the con- 
demnation of that policy by the Liberals at the Ottawa Con- 
vention in 1893. For himself and his colleagues, he accepted 
as true and practically re-endorsed the Ottawa declarations, that 
the protective system had been used by the Conservative Gov- 
ernment “as a corrupting agency wherewith to keep themselves 
in office”; that it had developed monopolies, trusts and com- 
iinations; that it had “oppressed the masses to the enrichment 
of the few; checked immigration; and led to great loss of 
population. He reiterated these Ottawa declarations, and 
claimed that lowering the tariff wall against England was a 
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step in the direction of a taritt “based not upon the protective 
system but upon the requirements of the public service.” 

During the first fifteen months of the new tariff, the con 
cession to england consists of a reduction by one-eighth of th 
duties chargeable under the general list. At the end of tha: 
time, that is on the last of July 1898, the reduction will be on 
fourth. The reductions do not apply to wines, malt liquors, 
spirits and tobacco, the taxes on which are essentially for 
revenue. While England was admitted at once to the adya: 
tages of the reduced tariff, this tariff is not to be applicable 1. 
England alone. In July, it was extended to the products . 
New South Wales, the free-trade colony of the British Austra’- 
asian group; and any country can come within its provisior 
whose government can satisfy the Comptroller of Custom: 
at Ottawa, that it is offering favourable treatment to Canadia 
exports, and is affording them as easy an entrance throug! 
its customs houses as the Canadians give by means of t! 
reciprocal tariff. It is also possible. under a later amendmer 
to the Taritf Act, for the Governor in Council to extend the 
benefits of the reciprocal tariff to any country entitled theret» 
by virtue of a treaty with Great Lritain. 

Numerous alterations were made in the general list of impor 
duties. Some of these involved higher rates; others lowere’ 
the duties. but if the changes in the fiscal system had bee: 
confined to these variations, the new tariff would not li 


a 


been noteworthy, and it would have fulfilled few of the pledges 
made by the Liberals when they were in Opposition. It ow 


its chief importance to the establishment of an inner tariff in 
the interests of countries which deal favourably with Canada. 
The general list is applicable to the United States, and to ai 
other countries which remain outside the preferential arrange- 
ment. It cannot be said, however, that the tariff changes are 
directly hostile to the United States. This country can enjoy 
the same advantages as England, if it cares to re-establish recip- 
rocal arrangements like those which existed under the Elgin 
Marcy Treaty. In the meantime, the Canadian free list 1s 
larger than it was under the “National Policy” tariffs, and it 


is in connection with the free list, and with those articles on the 











dutiable list in respect of which proximity to Canada counts 
more than preferential rates, that the United States will con- 
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ie to enjoy a larger trade with Canada than England. Last 
‘ar, according to an analysis compiled by Mr. A. G. Magurn, 

Ottawa, the dutiable goods — from England by 
anada were of the net value of $24,366,000. Those from the 
Vaited States were of the value i $29,101,000. Of the articles 

| the free list, Canada imported from England goods of the 
valu ie of $7,100,000; while in the same period it received from 
the United States goods on the free list of the value of 

1,150,000. These figures show that, both as regards duti- 
ble and free imports, the balance is in favour of the United 
States, and that it is overwhelmingly so as concerns imports 

the free list. 

The increase in trade with England, under the preferential 
tariff, will be chiefly in manufactured cottons, woolens, silks, 
fancy goods, hats, gloves, oilcloths, paints and colours, and 
china ware. These are goods of qualities and classes Canada 
has long been buying from England, and would continue to 
buy under a high or a low tariff. England had the lead in 
these imports under the old tariff. Her lead will be increased 
under the preferential tariff, which is as nearly a tariff for 
revenue as Canada can hope to attain.! 

Trusts and monopolies were strenuously denounced by the 
Canadian Liberals when they were in Opposition. As the 
Laurier Government could not break down entirely the tariff 
buttresses which in the past have propped up these organiza- 
tions, it sought to devise a plan to prevent them from taking 
alvantage of the decreased opportunities of the new tariff. To 

' When the preferential tariff went into effect, it was claimed on behalf of 
Germany and Belgium that, by virtue of commercial treaties with Great Britain, 
those countries were entitled to the same terms from Canada as those made for 
England. The Dominion Government resisted these claims, and at the Colonial 
fice in London the Canadian contention was that (1) existing treaties with 
Germany and Belgium did not apply to Canada, not having been ratified by 
Imperial or colonial legislation ; (2) that if they did apply, the Canadian propo- 
sition for preferential trade did not interfere with them ; (3) that if both these 

ditions failed it was imperative in Imperial interests that the treaties should 
be denounced. These views were pressed upon the Imperial Government by 


Sir Louis Davies, Minister of Marine and Fisheries in the Laurier cabinet, and 
the result of his mission was that at the end of July the treaties were denounced. 
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this end an anti-trust clause was introduced. “Whenever.” 
reads the clause, 


‘*the Governor in Council has reason to believe that with regard to any art 
of commerce there exists any trust, combination, association or agreement 
any kind among manufacturers of such article or dealers therein, to undy 
enhance the price of such article or in any other way to unduly promote th 
advantage of the manufacturers or dealers at the expense of the consun 
the Governor in Council may commission or empower any judge of the Supr 
Court or Exchequer Court of Canada, or of any superior court in any Proy 
of Canada, to inquire in a summary way into and report to the Govern 
Council whether such trust, combination, association or agreement exists. 
judge may compel the attendance of witnesses and examine them under oath 


and require the production of books and papers, and shall have such « 


t 


necessary powers as are conferred upon him by the Governor in Council fo 


purposes of such inquiry, If the judge reports that such trust, combinat 
association or agreement exists, and if it appears to the Governor in C 

that such disadvantage to the consumers is facilitated by the duties of customs 
imposed on a like article, when imported, then the Governor in Council s! 
place such article on the free list, or so reduce the duty on it as to give t 
public the benefit of reasonable competition in such article.” 

In the Dingley bill, as it was reported from the Commitice 
of Ways and Means to the House of Representatives, ther 
was a clause imposing a duty of $2 a thousand feet on 
pine. ‘There was also a clause which provided that, “in c: 
any foreign country or dependency shall either direct) 
indirectly impose on pine, spruce, elm, or other saw logs, 
round unmanufactured timber, pulp wood, stave bolts, shing 
bolts, or heading bolts, an export duty, discriminating cr 
dues, ground rents, customs regulations, or other duty or t 
when such articles or any of them are exported or intended { 
export to the United States from such country or dependenc, 
then a duty of 25¢ ad valorem, upon the lumber mentioned in 


this paragraph, shall be levied, collected and paid in addition 


the duty herein imposed, when the same is imported from such 
country or dependency.” In the Wilson tariff, lumber was on 
the free list. 

It had been expected in Canada that Mr. McKinley’s election 
would lead to the re-imposition of the 1890 duty of Si a 
thousand feet on lumber. The doubling of that duty in the 
Dingley bill, and the threat of an additional duty in the event 
of Canada retaliating by export duties, was more than the 
Canadians were prepared to submit to. It seemed to them like 
the declaration of a tariff war. 
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From the time the bill of the Ways and Means Committee 
as published at Washington, there was an agitation in the 


es, and pulp wood, which are exported from Canada to the 
‘ted States in enormous quantities. Great and influential 
‘essure was brought upon the Canadian Government to retali- 
It was popularly expected that retaliatory duties would 
imposed in the new Canadian tariff. There was none in the 
f bill as it was laid before the House of Commons in April; 
\Ir. Fielding, the Finance Minister, then announced that 
‘ariff, as it then stood, was not to be taken as containing 
last word on the subject of export duties. After the new 
was enacted, the agitation for export duties was con- 
ued. It was insisted that Canada had no option but to levy 
these duties in self-defence; and in the end a bill, empowering 
- levying of export duties, was introduced by the Finance 
ister and carried through both Houses of Parliament. 
Under its provisions, the Governor in Council may, by 
proclamation published in the “Canada Gazette,’ impose export 
luties on logs and pulp wood, and on nickel in matte, and on 
ores containing copper, lead and silver. On logs and pulp 
ood, the duty is not to exceed $3 per thousand feet. The 
rt duty on nickel contained in matte or in the ore is not 
to exceed ten cents a pound, and on copper two cents a pound. 
On ores which contain copper or any other metal than nickel or 
lead, the export duty is not to exceed fifteen per cent. ad valo- 


rem. On lead ores, and on lead and silver ores, when exported 


Canada to a country which imposes an import duty on 

| in bars, or in the form of pig lead, in excess of the import 

y on lead contained in lead ores, an export duty may be 

levied on the lead in the ores to an amount per pound equiva- 

lent to such excess. The Act provides that the Governor in 

Council may from time to time remove and reimpose such 
rt duties. 

an earlier stage in the session, the Government com- 

nitted itself to a measure in retaliation for the United States 

\lien Contract Labor Laws. There were two such measures 

introduced. Both originated with members from the Province 
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of Ontario. They were private members’ bills. One was 
introduced by Mr. Cowan, a supporter of the Laurier Govern- 
ment; the other by Mr. Taylor, a member of the Conservative 
party, who in the preceding Parliament had made two or three 
inetfectual attempts to secure the passage of a measure iy 
retaliation for the American Alien Contract Labor Laws. 
For many years, Canadians in Ontario had complained of the 
harsh way in which the Labor Acts of 1885 and 1887 were 


enforced against Canadian labourers and artisans at But 


and Detroit. In the last Parliament, these complaints led 4 
an inquiry by a committee of the House of Commons; ani 
the inquiry established the fact that much hardship resulted 
from the Alien Contract Labor Laws to Canadians wh, 
crossed the border to seek work in the States of New York and 
Michigan. The complaints came chiefly, if not entirely, from 
the Province of Ontario. From the Province of Quebec, there 
were no complaints; a fact which suggests that in the New 
england States there are ne regular and systematic endeavours 
to enforce the Alien Contract Labor Laws against Canadians. 

After this Parliamentary inquiry, the Ottawa Government 
undertook to appeal to Washington. Nothing, however, 
seems to have been done; and as soon as the new Parliament 
met in the autumn of 1896, the subject was again introduced. 
This time it was raised on both sides of the House of Commons: 
and in and out of Parliament, the Ontario demand for retali- 
atory legislation was now supported by Sir Charles Tupper, 
the leader of the Opposition. With evident reluctance, Mr. 
Laurier then promised the support of the Government to 
Labour Legislation of a retaliatory character. It was not prac- 
ticable to deal with the question in the short session of 1890 
Between then and the second session, the Corliss bill was 
carried through Congress, and, although it was vetoed by Mr. 
Cleveland, the fact of its passage intensified the demand for 
retaliation. On the first day of the session of the Canadian 
Parliament both Mr. Cowan and Mr. Taylor were ready wit 
their hills. Mr. Cowan’s measure was first introduced. 
consequently got precedence over that of Mr. Taylor, and 1 
was to Mr. Cowan’s measure that the Government gave its 


support. 
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The support that the Government gave to the Cowan bill 
cannot be described as whole-hearted; and while the measure 
was passing its several stages, expressions were occasionally 
dropped by members on the Treasury Bench which warrant 
the statement that to several of them the Alien Labour Act, 
now on the Dominion Statute books, is as objectionable as it 
would have been to English Liberals of the Manchester School. 
The Government did not make the measure its own. It 
went through Parliament, as it was introduced, a private 
member's bill; but amendments introduced by the Govern- 
ment altered its character, and made it in the end a much less 
aggressive measure than the American law, of which at the 
outset it was a copy, with only a few changes in phraseology 
to siit Canadian conditions. 

The Act, as it now stands, is of nine clauses. Six of them— 
those dealing with the scope and objects of the measure; with 
the penalties to be imposed; with the list of exemptions and 
with the mode of returning Alien Contract Labourers—are 
copied nearly word for word from the American Acts. But 
instead of it being made the duty of a State Department to 
appoint Labour Law Inspectors to enforce the Act, the Cana- 
dian law leaves this duty to the common informer, whom the 
Receiver General of the Dominion may reward, as he deems 
reasonable and just, out of penalties received from employers 
who contravene the law. The Act further provides that no 
proceedings under it shall be instituted without the consent 
of the Attorney General of Canada, or some person duly 
authorized by him; and that it shall apply “only to such foreign 
countries as have enacted and retain in force, or as enact and 
retain in force, laws or ordinances applying to Canada of a 
character similar to this Act.” 

The first order for the enforcement of the Act was made on 
July 12th, and applied to Manitoba, the Northwest and British 
Columbia. The intention of the order was to exclude Ameri- 
can contractors and workmen from any share in the construc- 
tion of the Crow’s Nest Pass Railway. In such cases as this, 
the lav may be used to harass Americans seeking work in 
Canadian territory; but in general application, the law is no 
11 
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match for the United States laws of which the people of Ontario 
have so long complained. 

In respect to Government works, the session of 1897 was one 
of the most interesting in the recent history of the Dominion, 
Four important transportation schemes obtained the approval 
of Parliament. One of these, the extension of the Intercolo- 
nial Railway from Levis to Montreal, was rejected by the 
Senate in its original form, and owing to that fact, the exten- 
sion is to be tried over existing and partly existing lines for 
nine months as an experiment. The other three schemes were 
fully approved by Parliament. One of these provides for the 
establishment of a fast line of steamers between Canadian ports 
and Liverpool; the second establishes a system of transporting 
Canadian produce in cold storage to England; and the third 
provides for the construction of a new branch of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway from Lethbridge, Alberta, through Crow’s 
Nest Pass, to Nelson in British Columbia. The new line is 
330 miles long. It is to be subsidized by the Government to 
the amount of $11,000 a mile. In return for the subsidy, the 
Railway Committee of the Privy Council is to have the right 
to give other railways running powers over the line through 
the Pass. The Canadian Pacific Company also undertakes to 


large 


make permanent reductions in freight rates over certain 
sections of its line, and to convey to the Crown, in the interests 
of Canada, 50,000 acres of coal land in British Columbia. 

The schemes for ocean transportation are the most note- 
worthy because each involves a new departure on the part of 
the Dominion Government. Railway subsidies are an old 
story in Canada; but not until the late session of Parliament 
had any Canadian Government embarked in ocean transporta- 
tion schemes of the novelty and magnitude of those which have 
now been sanctioned. 

The new fast mail line is to be subsidized by both the Domin- 
ion and the Imperial Government. The total subsidy is to be 
£154,500 a year. Of this sum £51,500 is to come from the 
Imperial Treasury, and £103,000 from the Dominion Govern- 
ment. For this subsidy, which is to be paid for a period of ten 
years, Messrs. Petersen, Tate and Company, of Newcastle-on- 
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Tyne, are to build and equip, for the Canadian service, four 
seamers. Two are to be ready by the end of May, 1899; the 
ther two by the first of May, 1900. As soon as the first two 
essels are ready, a fortnightly service will be established: and 
e owners will receive half the subsidies. After May, 1900, 


+ 


to be a weekly service. Montreal and Quebec are 


ere 38 


‘o be the ports for the new line during the summer months. 
In the winter and spring, when the St. Lawrence is closed by 


ce, the steamers are to sail either from Halifax or St. John, 
« the option of the owners. The line is to be chiefly a mail 
and passenger service. It is as a mail line that 1t is to receive 
the Imperial subsidy; and it is to form the Atlantic link in 
the all British route to the Orient. 

The steamers are to be of ten thousand tons gross register, 

| capable of a speed of 21 knots. The contract with the 
Government calls for an average speed from port to port of 500 
knotsa day. Each steamer is to have accommodation for 300 
frst class passengers; 200 second class; and 8oo steerage. 
‘he steamers are to be equal in every particular to the 
“Lucania” or the “Campania” of the Cunard Line. As is 
‘sual with British steamers, which are of the mail service, the 
‘our Canadian vessels are to be built under the supervision of 
he Admiralty; and are to be at the call of the Admiralty for 
‘se as auxiliary cruisers. The new fleet is to be under the 
superintendence and control of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce at Ottawa. The Imperial Government accepts no 
responsibility for the undertaking beyond the subsidy which is 
‘o cover the cost of carrying the English mails. The scheme, 
which has now been perfected, had its origin at the Colonial 
Conference at Ottawa in 1894. It was not carried through 
vithout opposition. It was urged against it that Canada had 
no need for a Trans-Atlantic service of the luxurious character 
to be furnished by the new line; and that a slower and less 
expensive service, affording cheaper freight rates, would meet 
the needs of the Dominion. The Imperial Government, how- 
ever, would give its subsidy only to a fast line; and the Laurier 
Government, like its predecessor, took the ground that, with a 
really first class service of fast steamers, it would be practicable 
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mail and passenger trade which now goes to New York. 

The cold storage system is exclusively a Canadian undertak- 
ing, and 1s designed to create a larger and a better market jy 
England for Canadian farm products. Under this system, {i 
the establishment and maintenance of which the governmen: 
obtained a vote of $100,000 in the recent session, there are } 
be weekly services from Canadian ports to the English markets 
Eighteen steamers have been fitted up for the requirements 
of the new trade, and the new Petersen steamers are to be s 
constructed as to take part init. On each of the steamers there 
are large cold storage chambers, with the necessary plant for 
keeping the produce at a suitable temperature, while it is being 
carried from the Canadian to the English and Scotch ports. 

The cost of this plant has been on an average $10,000 fo 


each steamer. Half of this capital outlay is in each case to he 
paid by the Canadian Government in installments extending 


over three years. In return for this subsidy, the owners 
the steamers undertake not to charge more than ten shilling 
a ton, plus current freight rates, for carrying produce in cold 
storage. The steamers are to take the produce as it offers, 
in large or small quantities; and the Government has been 
careful to provide that the cold storage chambers shall not he 
monopolized by a few large farms. 

To ensure the produce arriving at the Canadian ports 
good condition, the Government has organized a service 
cold storage cars on all the railways of the Dominion. Ever 
farmer, within reach of a railway, will have an opportunity o! 
shipping his produce to the nearest sea-port from which steam- 
ers leave for Great Britain. On each of the railway lines, at 
least once a week, a train with cold storage cars will start from 
the inland terminus for tide-water. The cars will receive the 
produce awaiting them at each station; and to secure a regt- 
lar and permanent service, the Government guarantees two- 
thirds of a car load for each run. At the ports there are cold 
storage warehouses under the management of the Govern- 
ment, in which the produce is housed unti! it can be placed on 


shipboard. 
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The Government takes no responsibility for the shipments. 
The plan has been elaborated with much care by the Depart- 


fthe English popular taste can be successfully met, the market 
for Canadian produce, especially for butter and cheese, will 
soon become sufficiently large to put the trade in a position 
which it will no longer need any aid from the Government. 
For four years past, the Department of Agriculture has been 
working, and with much success, to secure the establishment 
> creameries in all the Provinces. Scores of these are now 
operation. As part of the plan for creating the market in 
England, the Dominion Government has also instituted a sys- 
tem of compulsory registration of cheese factories and cream- 
eries. All factories and creameries engaged in the export 
le must be registered with the Department of Agriculture; 
| all butter and cheese for export must be branded *Cana- 
and also with the government number of the factory 

t which the cheese or butter was made. 
The Canadian Government has sought no preferential treat- 
ment from England in connection with this new departure. 


Nor are Canadians presuming on any sentiment of kinship. 


hey are sending their best produce; the Department of Agri- 
culture has been at great pains to teach the best methods of 
making and packing: and the Canadians are trusting to their 

vn efforts to create a constantly growing market for their 
produce in Great Britain. 

The Senate came into conflict with the House of Commons 
in respect to three bills. Two were private member's bills; 
while the third and most important was the bill for extending 
the Intercolonial Railway to Montreal. One of the private 
member's bills was to compel the railroad companies to carry 
hieycles as personal luggage free of charge. The other was 
a bill establishing a close corporation for the St. Lawrence 
pilots. The railroad companies opposed the bicycle bill, and 
as the Railway Committee of the Senate took the view that 
the question was one which might be settled by the Canadian 
Wheelmen’s Association, which had promoted the bill, and 
the railway companies, the Committee recommended that the 
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bill be deferred for a year, and the Senate adopted the recom 
mendation. With this adverse report from the Railway Com- 
mittee, there was a promise that if the railway companies 
showed themselves unwilling to make any concession, then a: 
the next session of Parliament, legislation should be passed ;: 
the interest of the wheelmen. There was no such promise 
or compromise in respect to the Pilots’ bill. The Committtee 
on Railways and Harbours in the Senate boldly took the stand 
that the Incorporation Bill, which had been opposed by 
maritime and commercial interests of Montreal, was not such 
a measure as should go on the Statute books. The bill found 
no champion among the handful of Liberals in the Senate: 
and its rejection by the Senate drew from the “Montreal \Vit- 
ness,” for years the most independent Liberal newspaper 
Canada, the statement that “whatever may have been the Sen- 
ate’s guiding principle, its action in this case was good, and 
a valuable fulfillment of the function for which the Sena: 
exists—namely, a check on hasty popular action.” 

The scheme of the Government in connection with the Inter- 
colonial Railway, which the Senate vetoed, was to extend the 
line from Chaudiere, a few miles to the west of Quebec on 
south side of the St. Lawrence, to the City of Montreal. T! 
Intercolonial Railway, which is a government line, has never 
paid its working expenses. The plan of the Government was 
to extend it into Montreal in the hope of getting a larger share 
of the traffic, and giving its management a place at the rai- 
way managers’ board. The extension, as proposed, involve: 
the taking over of the Drummond County Railway, and the 
acquiring of a right of way over the Grand Trunk line from 
St. Rosalie, the western terminus of the Drummond County 
Railway, into Montreal by way of Victoria Bridge. It 
involved an expenditure on rentals alone of $210,000 a year. 
Of this total, $140,000 was to go to the Grand Trunk for the 
use of its line, its bridge, and its station in Montreal. 
balance was to be paid to the Drummond County Railway 


Company. This sum was to be paid for a term of ninety 
" 


ears, at the end of which the line was to become the property 
f 


of the Government. The Government was to equip and 
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n the Drummond County Railway, and pay a pro rata 
f the cost of working and maintaining that part of the 
J 


) 
r 
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‘runk system to be used by the Intercolonial. 

On the opening day of the session, the Government 
announced that arrangements with the railway companies had 
heen completed. The end of the session was approaching, how- 
eyer, before the terms were laid before Parliament. Then the 
Opposition took the ground that the bargain was unbusiness- 
like and extravagant; and it must be conceded by anyone 
who reads the debates, as reported verbatim in the “‘Hansards,” 

from the point of view of the railway companies, the 
linister of Railways had been an easy man to deal with. His 
admissions in debate proved this; for inter alia he 
itted, under the cross-examination of the leaders of the 
Opposition, that, although the agreements between the com- 
panies and the Government were settled before the 24th of 
March, it was not until June that the Drummond County 
Railway had been examined by an independent engineer in the 
interests of the Government. These and other obviously weak 
points in the scheme made its condemnation easy work to the 
Opposition; and when the House of Commons divided, the 
hill was carried by a strictly partisan vote. In the Senate, the 
Government was powerless to push the scheme through. 
There a caucus of the Government supporters was of no avail. 
The bill was promptly rejected, and in view of the significant 
admissions since made by leading members of the Government 
as to the tentative character of the experiment, now about to 
be made in connection with the extension to Montreal, the 
Senate rendered the Dominion a signal service, and one which 
will have to be placed to its credit when the Liberal agitation 
of former days for its abolition is renewed. 

On the rejection of the bill by the Senate, the Government 
placed in the Estimates a vote sufficient to cover the cost of 
the rentals for nine months. The House of Commons passed 
this estimate. The Senate has no power to alter or delete an 
item in the Supply bill; and when the bill reached the Senate, 
it was decided by the Opposition majority to permit the Inter- 
colonial plan to go through in this form rather than reject the 
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Supply bill altogether. Some conflict between the Govern- 
ment and the Senate had been expected. In the event of such a 
contlict, the Liberals were prepared to raise a cry of reform 
or abolition of the Senate. By its action in regard to the Inter- 
colonial and Pilots’ bills, however, the Senate has rehabilitated 
itself, and stands on much more secure ground than it did dur- 
ing the eighteen vears in which it exercised no other function 
than that of saying ditto to the Conservative majority in the 
House of Commons. 

No survey of the session of 1897 would be complete which 
failed to note the removals from the civil service which followed 
the change from a Conservative to a Liberal Administration. 


Questions and discussions with respect to these removals occu 


pied as much time in Parliament as the Tariff Bill. In each 
case, the plea of the Government was that the person cashiered 
had been deprived of his place either for “offensive partisan- 
ship,” or “active partisanship,” at the General Election last 
vear. The removals, however, were so numerous and were 
brought about in such a peremptory and unjudicial manner, 
as to suggest that other active partisans of Liberal politics were 
waiting to step into the places thus made vacant; and to sug- 
gest also that the theory that “To the victors belong the spoils” 
is not without support in Canada. 
EpwarpD Porritt. 
Farmington, Conn. 











THE “SOCIETES DE SECOURS MUTUELS” OF 
FRANCE. 


I. 


T HIE mutual aid society is the simplest and most primitive 
method resorted to by men collectively to assume the 
burden entailed by sickness or other eventualities. What dis- 
‘yguishes these societies in Europe from kindred organi- 
tions in America is that in each country of Europe 
the government has taken cognizance of their existence, and 
y the enactment of laws regulating their operations, has 
attempted to organize all such societies inte a general system 
which shall in a way provide voluntary insurance against sick- 
ness, and even old age and invalidity. It is thus possible to 
speak of a system of mutual aid societies of France, Belgium, 
taly or Switzerland in a way that could not be done concern- 
ve those of the United States. 

Great similarity exists between these societies and the poli- 
cies that have been pursued in regard to them in the various 
Latin countries. France, being the most important of these 

mtries, and the one in which these societies have reached 
their greatest development, offers the best opportunity for a 
study of this class of relief organizations. The account that 
ollows, therefore, is of importance, not only as showing the 
workings of these institutions in this one country, but of mutual 
aid societies generally in Europe. 

itis now pretty generally recognized in Europe, that work- 
ingmen should be insured against sickness in some way. 
Germany and Austria have seen no other solution to the 
problem than the use of the coercive and administrative powers 
of the state. Other nations desire if possible to avoid this 
necessity of invoking the aid of the state. In France particu- 
‘arly the question of obligatory versus voluntary insurance has 
heen fought with the greatest thoroughness during the past 
decade. Mutual aid societies represent the chief method of 
voluntary insurance that has been developed. The problem of 
the insurance of workingmen against sickness in France is, 
therefore, the problem of the reform of her mutual aid societies, 
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they will furnish, not merely aid, but insurance calculated 


4 


according to scientific actuarial principles. Upon the success 
achieved in the accomplishment of this undertaking depends 
the fate of voluntary insurance in France. 

The date of the creation of the first mutual aid society can- 
not be stated. The real history of modern mutual aid societi: 
however, begins with the year 1852, when the French govern 
ment, by its act of March 16 of that vear, first recognized a 
attempted to organize them into a regular system operati: 
under government supervision. The important feature of thi 
act was that whereby all mutual aid societies were divided int: 
the two classes of authorized societies (sociétés autorisées) a: 
approved societies (sociétés approuvés). This distinction 
maintainéd to the present day. Societies of the first class are 
left subject to articles 291 and 292 of the penal code, which 
simply provides that associations of twenty or more perso: 
organized for certain purposes must receive the authorization 
of the government. Societies of the second class are now su)- 
ject to the provisions of the organic law of March 16, 1852, the 
decree of April 26, 1856, concerning old-age pensions, the law 
of July 11, 1868, and the decree of November 28, 1890, relative 
to collective life insurance by the National Life Insurance Bank. 
This distinction means merely that any society can be organized 
under the general provisions of the penal code, but that, 
order to profit by certain subsidies and other advantages offered 
by the government they must be approved by the government, 
and therefore subjected to certain conditions regarding their 
constitutions and management. The government attempts | 
make the advantages sufficient to induce all societies to become 
approved and thus brought under the supervisory powers of the 
state. This result, it would seem, is being gradually accom 
plished. As approved societies constitute the most important 
and well developed organization and is the form to which a! 
the societies are tending, it is with them that we are chielly 
concerned. 

According to the laws and decrees cited above, the purposes 
of approved mutual aid societies are declared to be the care of 
their members and the payment to them of cash benefits when 
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sick, the payment of funeral expenses on their death, the pay- 
ment of pensions to members in their old age or when inva- 
ied. and the insurance of their lives for the benefit of their 
idows and children. Practically all of the societies provide 
for the insurance of their members against sickness. This con- 
stitutes their great work. It is optional with each society to 
letermine whether it will provide old-age or life insurance. 
Sick insurance is entirely taken care of by the societies them- 
selves. For old-age or life insurance, however, use must be 
made of the national insurance institutions. The government 
lisse des dépéts et consignations is made the banker for all the 
mutual aid societies and the latter are required to deposit all of 
their funds in excess of 3,000 francs in this institution. These 
leposits are invested in government securities, but the govern- 
ment pays to the societies 412 per cent. interest regardless of 
vhat the securities themselves realize. In practice this amounts 
to a still further government assistance of no small amount. 
That portion of these deposits which the societies wish to 
levote to old-age pensions is kept in a separate fund, which can 
e drawn upon by the societies for no other purpose. 

From the foregoing it is seen that though nominally, and for 
many purposes actually, each society is an independent organi- 
gation, the government has by a series of laws bound them 
ogether into a national insurance system. Not only are all 
societies required to make annual reports to the government, 
ut they are required to deposit all but a small proportion of 


their funds in the national caisse des dépéts et consignations by 


vhich they are invested, and the national insurance institutions 
are placed at their disposal. This, however, is far from meaning 
a system of state insurance. Not only is there not the slightest 
compulsion upon the people to become members of mutual aid 
societies, but these latter, when constituted, are left perfectly 
free, as regards the determination of the amount of dues to be 
pad and the character and extent of the relief to be granted. In 
other words, there is presented a pure type of voluntary but 
siate-aided insurance. .\ number of features of this system 
merits special attention. Before taking them up, however, 
it will be well to show what has been, and is, the extent of its 
operations. 
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Every mutual aid society is required by law to make an 
annual report to the Minister of the Interior. On the basis of 
these reports the government issues an annual report concern- 
ing the operations of all mutual aid societies during the year. 
From these reports it is possible to trace the history of these 
societies from their first recognition in 1852. In the sketch 
that follows it is, however, not necessary to go back of the year 
i871. During the years preceding this date the same steady 
growth took place that is shown for the years 1871 to 1892, 

In order to show the development of the system from year to 
year there is first given a table showing the number of societies, 
the number of members, honorary and participating, the total 
receipts during the vear, and the total amount of the funds of 
the societies on deposit with the caisse des dépots ct CONSI gH If 
The distinction between honorary and participating members 
lies in the fact that the former contribute as regular members, 
but are not entitled to any of the benefits. Their large number 
is due to the fact that employers or the more well-to-do portion 
of a community take this mode of encouraging the organization 
of such societies among their emplovés or fellow citizens. 
Only the participating members, therefore, represent the num- 
ber of persons insured. 


NUMBER, MEMBERSHIP, ETC. OF MuTuAL Arp SOCIETIES OF FRANCE, 1872-1592 


“4 


APPROVED SOCIETIES. 





Members. 


Societies. Receipts. Capital invested 


Honorary. Participating. 











4,237 
4,152 
4,273 
4,474 
4,790 
5,188 
5,570 
5,969 
6,279 
6,674 
7,070 


95,731 
103,502 
110,798 
119,312 
129,857 
141,988 
153,039 
161,046 
170,216 
179,197 
194,559 


494,198 
517,268 
550,909 
590,852 
661,382 
729,046 
775,749 
808,176 
868,178 
911,955 
942,490 


31,879,052.24 
2,009,974.92 
2,233,458.69 
2,404,032.14 
2,622,432.74 
2,958,922.56 
3,338,227.22 
3,454,729.91 
3.720,616.17 
4,047,535.27 
4,292,641.85 


38,054,096.04 

Q, 222,737.07 
10,798 246.78 
12,348,711.05 
13,850,962. 77 
15 ,982,614.9 
18,661, 636.5 
21,§52,532.3 
24,321,919.5 
27,344,034.7° 
31, 109,397.54 


9 
a 
g 
g 
8 
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AUTHORIZED SOCIETIES. 


11,839 197,043 882,803.71 3,138,145.72 
12,259 213,405 998,185.77 3,466,444.43 
14,521 225,679 1,153,931.13 3,860,671.11 
16,263 251,325 1,250,923.95 4,197,639.98 
18,179 279,045 1,350,984. 13 4,398,417.05 
21,528 288,185 1,445,097.14 4,739,089.72 
22,564 296,559 1,513,574.06 §,065,182.49 
23,902 299,231 1,487,601.93 §,328,948.09 
25,293 301,781 1,484,819.25 5,650,908. 34 
25,102 320,112 1,600,571.33 6,136,140,66 
25,517 330,531 1,759,878.71 6,706,658.83 


These figures show the extent to which the working people 
ve connected themselves with mutual aid societies, and the 
crowth of these societies from year to year. On the 31st day 
i December, 1892, there were 9,662 societies in operation with 
total of 1,503,397 members, of whom 1,283,021 were partici- 
gating members. The table, it will be observed, shows not only 
a steady increase each year, but this tendency is much greater in 
the latter than in the earlier vears. The receipts of the societies 
mereased nearly $200,000 each year, and in 1892 amounted to 
$6,052,520.65. The amount of capital deposited in the catsse 
les depots et consignations shows an even more gratifying 
increase, being at the end of the year 1892, $31,109,397.84 for 
approved societies, an increase during the year of $3,765,363.08, 
ind for authorized societies $6,706,658.83, an increase during 
the vear of $290,204.97. 

It is the desire of those interested in the development of 
mutual aid societies that as far as possible all societies should 
become approved, and thus brought into one system and sub- 
jected to the general regulations regarding the use of the 
national insurance institutions. The comparatively slow 
increase in the number of authorized societies, their increase 
during the last year being but 41, while their membership 
actually declined; and the increase of approved societies, which 
was in number 207 and in membership 33.790, would indicate 
that this is taking place. The proposed changes in laws regu- 
ating their operations will still further tend to hasten this result. 

The receipts of mutual aid societies are derived from the dues 
of members, entrance fees, fines, interest on funds invested, sub- 
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sidies, gifts, etc., and other miscellaneous receipts. Expendi- 
tures consist of payments made for cash benefits to sick mem- 
bers, the salaries of physicians, medical supplies, payments for 
the aid of those suffering from incurable diseases, the aid oj 
widows and orphans, the constitution of old-age pensions, fup- 
eral expenses, expenses of administration and other. The fol- 
lowing table, in which are given the receipts and expenditures 
of all approved socteties during the year 1892, with an a 
tional column showing the relative importance of each 


indicates fully the nature of their financial operations. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF APPROVED MuTuAL AID Societies o; 
FRANCE, 1892. 


RECEIPTS. 


st 


Dues of honorary members... ...........<....-.<-.-< 
Dues of participating members 
Entrance fees 


own 
AO 
SON RS 


Interest 
Subsidies, gifts, etc 
Other 


Fuss eu 


to 
st 


Nm BWW + Wnt 
out 
ar) 


Wnt Nn bd sI ww 


3 


WOME. anc cecnsnendenenudcnsbonnssae be a aan Fey 34,292,641.85 
EXPENDITURES. 
Cash benefits to sick 31,016,172.07 
Salaries of physicians ..............- §16,457.40 
Medical supplies 645,487.07 
Aid to old members and those suffering from incurable 
disease 
Aid to widows and orphans 
CG=ERO TIORSIGNS 655 oc cs stam adnan dasoccedcanseeses 
Funeral expenses 
Administration 
Other 


tN Ne on 
+I nN Dest 
Im OH 


ows 


33,952.595.21 


This table shows the nature of the operations of mutual aii 
societies better than could be done by any amount of descrip- 
tion. As regards receipts the most important feature is the 
large extent to which the contributions of participating mem- 
bers are supplemented by other sources of income. The dues 
of participating members and entrance fees account for but 
64.23 per cent. of all receipts; 10.80 per cent. is derived from 
interest, and 8.75 per cent. from fines and other sources,while 
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isidies, gifts, etc., and indirect assistance through the dues of 

norary members account for 16.22 per cent. 

\s regards expenditures, the greatest item is that for direct 
sistance in cases of ordinary sickness. The total of the first 
hree items which represent this relief accounts for 55.11 per 

it. of all expenditures. The item of expenditures for old-age 
ensions comes next in importance with 17.75 per cent. The 

st interesting information to be gained from these figures is 
‘hat showing the extremely low cost of administration, 4.43 per 

t. of total expenditures. Practically all the money that is 

ised is thus expended directly in one way or another for the 

lief of members or their families. From the standpoint of 

‘ministration no form of organization has been found to be so 
fective as that of the voluntary organization of individuals for 

‘tual assistance. Motives of honor prevent men from impos- 
g upon their fellow members, and most of the work is wil- 
ngly done without remuneration. 

The extent of the relief afforded is shown by the fact that 
‘uring this year relief was granted in 280,893 cases representing 
1.340,019 days of sickness, an average of 15.47 days sickness 

rcase and 5.16 days for each participating member. 

\ clearer apprehension of the character and work of mutual 

| societies can be obtained by showing the results for the last 

ar reduced to the basis of the individual society and member. 
‘is thus found that the average membership of approved socie- 
ves was 165 and of authorized societies 147, and the average 
mount of their invested capital $4,566.85 and $2,916.84 respec- 
ively. The average receipts of the first, excluding societies 
rganized for old-age insurance only, of which there are a few, 
ere $5,609.89 and of the second $6,488.20. The statement of 
average receipts and expenditures per member is of especial 
terest, for only in this way is it possible to determine what sick 
surance means to the individual. The number of participat- 
members, excluding children, who are under a special 
regime as regards dues and benefits, being 925,581, and the 
ijount of their dues $2,073,885.03, the average dues paid by 
each was $2.88. The average dues of women was $2.32 and 
that of men $3.00. If those societies which are devoted 
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exclusively to the constitution of old-age pensions be omitted, 
the average contribution of men was $2.88, of women $2.07 and 
of both combined $2.76. In return for these payments each 
member received, on an average, assistance to the amount oj 
$3.78, not including his participation in that portion of receipts 
that is covered into the fund for old-age pensions. Of this 


3 
—_ 
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— 
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amount $1.21 was received in the way of cash benefits, $0.61 jn 


—s 


the payment of salaries of physicians, $0.77 for medical supplies, 
So.32 as aid to old members and pensioners and those suffering 


—e eS 
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from an incurable disease, So.10 to their widows and children. 


$o.20 for funeral expenses, $0.19 expenses of administration 


> 


and $o.38 general expenses; or, deducting the last two items, a 
total of $3.21 in the way of actual assistance. Considering the 
fact that this sum is $o.45 more than that he paid in, it is eviden 


that from the individual standpoint, membership in a mutual aid 
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society offers substantial inducements. 
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That portion of the activities of mutual aid societies that 
relates to the constitution of old-age pensions is of increasing 
importance. The method of providing for this kind of insur- 
ance is as follows. The societies determine what proportion of 
their funds on deposit with the caisse des dépots et consignations 
shall be devoted to the purpose of acquiring old-age pensions 
These sums are then set apart as a special fund, and to it are 
added certain subsidies granted by the government. 

In order to encourage the development of old-age insur- 
ance, the government by the act of 1852 granted a subsidy o! 
10,000,000 frances as a permanent endowment, the interest on 
which should be used for the increase of pensions provided for 
by mutual aid societies. Since then the government lias 
granted various other subsidies. In 1882 Parliament com- 
menced the policy of granting a yearly lump sum for the | 
pose of aiding mutual aid societies to provide pensions for their 
old members. During each of the years 1882 to 1888 this sum 


¢ 


was 160,000 frances. In 1889 the subsidy was increased to 





400,000 frances, and each year since has been still further aug- 
mented, being 450,000 in 1890; 475,000 in 1891; 675,000 In 
1892; and 775,000 in 1893. The interest on the origina 
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endowment amounts to 510,000 francs. The amount of the 
covernment subsidy in 1893, therefore, amounted to 1,285,000 
francs. The whole of this sum then bears interest at the rate of 
415 per cent. With this fund the societies purchase annuities 
from the National Old-Age Insurance Bank, as their means 
germit, and designate the members to receive them, who must 
he at least 50 years old and have paid dues during I0 years. 
The cost of annuities has changed from time to time, owing to 
the change in rate of interest according to which policies were 
calculated. In order to purchase an annuity of $100 for a man 
zo years of age, there was required during the years 1861 to 
$2,222, from 1873 to 1883 $2,000, from 1883 to 1886 
$2,222, from 1886 to 1892 $2,500, and since January 1, 1892, 
$2,857. This is the rate for pensions where the capital is 
returned to the society upon the death of the pensioner, the sys- 
tem almost invariably adopted bythe societies. It is evident that 
under this plan, a society does not permanently alienate any of 
its capital. The serious objection to this system is that it 
makes the present members pay for the benefits to be derived 
by future members, and places the future of the society above 
that of the individual members. 
The following table gives all the facts which are necessary to 
show the character and extent of the old-age insurance work 
of mutual aid societies since 1872. 


THE PROVISION OF OLD-AGE INSURANCE BY MuTuAL Arp SOCIETIES OF 
FRANCE, 1872-1892. 


Societies 

having 

old-age Amount of funds. 
pension 


Pensions 
granted 
during 
year. 


Pen- _ Pen- 4 id Average 
sioners sionerson 4 gpaabercte paid value of 
dying. rolls. In pensions. — pensions. 


1, 28¢ 314 ; 3 49,836.27 $12.69 
1,28 451 71,851.58 12.88 
I 
I 


; 595 97,289.56 13.07 
: 733 8 125,740.46 = 13.39 
2,351 945 163,597.61 13.55 
2,646 1,089 y 206,521.97 13.80 
1,391 253,324.30 13.96 

1,608 305 443.15 14.11 

1,985 24,663 348,579.23 14.13 

2,265 27,787 393,345.77 14.16 

2,597 31,310 437,426.39 13.97 


8,734,915. 
10,470,868. 
12,446,888. 
14,467,083. 
16,573,860, 
18,573,608. 
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wl This table shows that there has been a steady growth in the 
| fund devoted to the purchasing of old-age pensions, and conse- 
ii quently in the number of pensions given each year, and the 
, ue number of pensioners carried on the rolls. On the whole, how- 
ps ; ih! ever, the showing can scarcely be called satisfactory. The 
fy as increase is not in proportion to the increase in the number of 
i societies. It is doubtful if there would have been any increase 
ye | but for the fact that the societies are anxious to participate in 
‘} ; if the subsidies of the government, which are entirely devoted to 
q | the assistance of those societies having old-age pension funds 


The growth of the pension fund is largely due to the assist- 


— a 
—_— 


ance of the government and other benefactions. Of the 
$18,873,608.72 which in 1892 constituted this pension fund 


— <a 


but $9,535,115.52 were derived from the contributions of mem- 


bers. The remainder was derived, $3,.528.428.64 from subsidies 
Set 


te 


of the government, $349,982.57 from gifts, and $5,462.880.2 


——— 


' | from interest. From this sum should be deducted $2,797. 
j refunded for one reason or another, leaving the total amount oi 
| the fund as stated. 
‘ That greater results have not been accomplished is due 1 
¥ the faulty svstem pursued. The method employed is one « 
lw exceeding crudeness. [ach society as a whole has a certat 
| interest in the fund for the purchase of annuities. From time 
< Ae to time it is able to purchase an annuity for one of its members 
i | A few thus receive pensions, while the great majority receiv 
Ju / nothing. There is no engagement entered into by th 
' members of the societies by which they will receive a pension in 


~ 
—- — 


preportion to the amount of their dues: indeed they may never 
| receive a pension. It is also by no means certain that it is desir- 
; ; 


able to encourage societies to devote a portion of their funds to 


—-- 


| creating old-age pensions when to do so requires that they 
should diminish just so much their general funds, which are 
Bat already insufficient adequately to provide for sick insurance. 
x i The preferable system would be that whereby a separate 
account is opened with each member. Each individual coulc 
thus make payment as he was able, and would be encouraged to 


—- 





ae t do so by the knowledge that he would participate in the gov- 
t ernment subsidy in proportion to the extent of his own efforts 
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ther words, there should be introduced the principle of indi- 
al instead of collective insurance. The scheme of reorgan- 
tion of mutual aid societies now pending before Parliament, 
prehends all of these changes, and it is expected that a 
eat increase in the amount of old-age insurance will result 
its adoption. 
eference has been made to the fact that mutual aid societies 
insure their members collectively against death. Actually, 
little is done in this way. In 1892, but 62 societies 
k out insurance for the year 1893, and this insurance related 


it 13,577 members. 
IV. 


From the foregoing statement of results, it can be seen that 


he mutual aid societies have accomplished notable results in 


e way of providing for the insurance of the working classes 
sainst sickness, and somewhat less extensive results as regards 
l-age and life insurance. As has been intimated, however, 
system as it now exists far from corresponds to the require- 
ts of a scientifically organized insurance system. The fun- 
nental error has been made in attempting to utilize funds 
originally created for that purpose for a general system of 


nsurance. Insurance against sickness, old age and death con- 


ite quite distinet problems, and should be organized on 
uite distinct bases. The original purpose of the mutual aid 
ciety was that of merely binding together a certain number of 


nersons into an organization by which they could assist each 


ther in cases of sickness. Their plan of organization is well 
lapted to that end. Their utilization for other kinds of insur- 


ance has complicated matters g.eatly. The societies now per- 


SN 


form two distinct functions, that of direct sick insurance, and 
that of serving as intermediaries for the provision of old-age and 
‘fe insurance through the national insurance institutions. 


The defects in the organization of her mutual aid societies is 


now generally recognized in France, and the subject of their 
reform has been under active consideration for a number of 
years. The result of this discussion is the formulation of a plan 
of reform that has every prospect of a speedy enactment. As the 
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whole future of the insurance of workingmen against sickness jp 
France is involved in this movement, it is worth our while to 
consider it with some care. The two main objects aimed at by 
these efforts are: first, the elimination of all granting of charita- 
ble aid by the societies; and, secondly, the reorganization oj 
the societies upon a scientific basis as determined by mortality 
and morbidity tables and mathematical calculations of probable 
receipts and expenditures. The first object has already been 
largely accomplished. In mutual aid societies as originally 
constituted, no clear distinction was made between what was 
granted in the way of guaranteed relief, and that in the way oi 
charitable assistance. To such an extent was this true, that i: 
was a matter of doubt whether they should be classed as charita- 
ble or provident societies. The most significant feature of the 
whole history of these societies has been their steady evolution 
away from the idea of simple relief, until now they constitute 
insurance institutions. The proposed changes have for their 
object the completion of this transformation. The second pur- 
pose, that of reorganizing the societies upon an actuarial basis, 
is, therefore, at present the one of the greatest interest. 

It would be thoroughly impracticable to attempt to follow a’ 
the attempts to reform mutual aid societies since their first 
legislative recognition in 1852. But little good, moreover, 
would be obtained by doing so. It is only within the last two 
decades that the question of insurance has become a prominen: 
one. If we concern ourselves, therefore, with the modern move- 
ment only it will not be necessary to go back of the year 188! 
In that year there was introduced a measure, which, though 
repeatedly modified, still forms the basis for the measure at 
present before the French Parliament. The legislative history 
of this proposition is simply that of its alternate modification 
and passage by the two houses. The result of this fifteen 
years’ consideration is that both the Senate and Chamber ot 
Deputies are agreed that further legislation is desirable. The 
difference of opinion between the two now relates but to mat- 
ters of detail, and it is only a question of a short time before a 
complete agreement will be reached, and a bill substantially 
similar to the one now before the Assembly become a law. The 
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‘slowing brief sketch of the essential features of the bill will 
show how important are the changes which it is proposed to 
‘ntroduce, and what will certainly be the general policy that 
will be pursued in the future in regard to these organizations. 
First, the existing division of societies into those authorized and 


those approved is maintained. The utility of this distinction 


rests in the fact that though it is deemed best that societies 


should be subjected to a certain amount of governmental regu- 
lation as regards their actuarial basis, the inspection of their 
accounts, ete., nevertheless, the greatest liberty should be left to 
the people to form societies of whatever character they may 
desire. It is hoped, however, that most societies will volun- 
tarily enroll themselves in the first class. To encourage them 
to do this, therefore, certain important advantages are accorded 
tothem. Thus there is given to them the right to make use of 
the National Old Age Insurance Bank under specially advanta- 
geous terms for the provision of old-age pensions, the right 
i investing their funds either in the National Savings Bank 

government bonds or other guaranteed securities through 
he cuisse des dépots et consignations, the right to form syndicates 


among themselves for the mutual provision of insurance, and, 


1 


inally, a participation in the annual subsidy granted by the 
government to mutual aid societies to encourage them in their 
eiforts to provide old-age insurance. 

Secondly, the government makes various provisions obliga- 
‘ory upon the societies, the object of which is to make it certain 
that the relation between receipts and expenses shall be estab- 


hed upon a proper basis. Before a society can be approved, 


and therefore entitled to the privileges which its official status 
confers, it must satisfy the government that its resources are 
so calculated as to enable it to meet in all possible contingencies 
the engagements which it assumes towards its members. 
Thirdly, every effort is made by this bill to encourage the 
societies to enter, or rather to extend, their operations in the 
field of old-age insurance; and at the same time to ensure that 
when they do so an adequate financial basis is provided. The 
great defects in existing conditions lie in the fact that the ser- 
vices of sick and old-age insurance are not kept separate, and 
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that each year is not made to provide for the burdens which are 
really incurred in that year. A number of important provisions 
are, therefore, made obligatory upon all societies which desire 
to enter the field of old-age insurance. Whenever such insur- 
ance is offered, a special service must be created, entirely inde- 
pendent as regards receipts and expenditures of the sick benefit 
work. Without such a separation, scientific old-age insurance 
is impossible. A condition necessarily accompanying this is, 
that special contributions proportionate in amount to their ages 
must be required of all members contracting old-age insurance 

Fourthly, the important power is given to societies to insure 
their members individually in the National Old Age Pension 
Bank as well as collectively, as has been done in the past. 
Under this system each member will receive an individual 
account book in which his payments will be entered. The 
amount of his pension will thus be determined according to his 
personal efforts, and will not be dependent upon his remaining 


a member of a particular society. ‘The latter, in fact, will on! 


act as an intermediary between the national bank and_ the 


workingman. 

Finally, the question of a subsidy by the state is left open t 
be determined by the finance committee. While the authors o/ 
the present measure of reform have felt that it was unfortunate 
that there should be any such question, they recognized that 
any attempt to abolish the subsidies now granted would excite 
such antagonism as probably to defeat the whole measure. 
They frankly avow their desire, however, to restrict this subsidy 
within as narrow limits as possible. “We recognize willingly. 
the reporter of the bill says, “that the payments of honorary 
members and the subsidies of the state are useful, especial) 
at the present time, which forms a transition between the 
regime of assistance and that of pure mutuality. We are per- 
suaded, however, that though it may be necessary to augment 
them, the Senate should be warned against the fatal illusions 


to which they may give rise The subsidy of the state 











itself should never become a constituent element in the budget 
of the societies * * *. To be truly useful, the subsidy of the 
state ought to be restricted to certain limits, and its true pur- 














Sqr “Socectés de Secours Mutuels.” I 
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3 
nose preserved. This purpose is to provoke saving and provi- 
dence, to encourage the indifferent to afhliate with mutual aid 


societies, and to persuade the societies themselves to enter the 
‘eld of old-age insurance, and possibly to come to the aid of the 





societies at the moment of their organization, or in times of 





emergency or distress as the result of epidemics or other great 
misfortune.” 

To sum up then, the modern movement for reform attempts 
‘o complete the work of making mutual aid societies purely 
surance institutions, to'see that they are established upon a 
sound actuarial basis, to separate the different kinds of insur- 
ance, and to make of the societies effective agencies in securing 
the individual insurance of workingmen against old age 
‘through the national insurance institutions. 


WILLIAM FRANKLIN WILLOUGHBY. 
1), S. Department of Labor. 




















RECENT ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL LEGISLATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES} 


M ORE than half the annual and biennial laws of the States 
for 1897 have now been published, and while there is no: 
a large proportion of economic and social legislation, such as 
there is, in some States, is very radical. Decidedly the mos 
important law, and the most far-reaching in its consequences, 
if it stands, is the contempt statute (Kan. Laws 1897, Ch. to 

which practically wipes out all the peculiar force of the chan- 
cery jurisdiction, and will put an almost complete stop to the 
protection given by the civil jurisdiction to corporations ani 
property-owners against strikes and the disorders resulting 
therefrom. Not long after the Chicago strikes, the writer 
hazarded the prediction? that if civil judges sitting in equity 
were to apply the principle of the blanket injunction against an 
indefinite number of unnamed persons from doing acts in them- 
selves otherwise criminal quite as boldly as they did in 1894, 
public sentiment would hardly tolerate it. The peculiar 
feature of a single judge sitting in equity is that he is both 


judge, plaintiff, party injured, witness, and jury in cases base‘ 


upon the observance of his own decrees or orders; anid 
although an old historic power of the chancellor, originally the 
King’s chief man of justice, it is the only instance afforded 
by Anglo-Saxon communities of a power at once judicial and 
executive, singularly like that of an Eastern potentate. This 
was said not by way of criticism of the specific performance 
and contempt principles of equity jurisdiction, which have 
proved most useful, and are the only real “strong arm of the 
law” in civil cases; but by way of warning that if carried to the 
extreme of some reported decisions, the people through the 
legislatures would be likely to destroy this valuable jurisdiction 
entirely; and now this, in Kansas, has been done. The statut: 
is called “An act to establish trial by jury in cases of contemp! 


'See YALE Review, Vol. v, p. 250. 


® Political Science Quarterly, June, 1895, ‘‘ The Modern Use of Injunctions. 
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‘court and restricting the powers of judges and court in con- 
-empt proceedings.” It divides contempt of court into two 
asses, direct contempts, those committed during the sitting 
‘the court or of a judge at chambers in his presence—as to 
hich the law is left practically untouched—and indirect con- 








pts, Which are all those not committed in presence of the 
rt. In these the process of summary punishment or 
-estraint of liberty upon ex parte afiidavits is entirely done away 
Nothing can be done in case of “indirect contempt,” 

en when the person guilty be a party to the suit, except upon 
urn of an officer on a process or an affidavit duly filed; 
reupon a writ of attachment must issue, and the person be 
ly arrested and brought before the court; thereupon a writ- 
accusation must be filed, in effect an indictment, and the 


oe 
2 ff a? 


cused required to answer the same by an order which shall 
- the time therefor and the place of hearing; only after this 
nswer or failure to answer can the court proceed; and even 


-% 


———@ -- 


n only to a hearing; and if the accused answer, the trial 
ust proceed upon testimony as in criminal cases, the accused 
‘s entitled to be confronted by the witnesses against him, and 
always apply for a jury as in ordinary criminal cases; the 


ee Fo eeiig = - 


testimony must be preserved, and the order or sentence is sub- 
to review or writ of error. Now as, upon allowance of such 
ppeal or writ of error, the statute requires that the execution 
‘the judgment must be stayed upon the giving of such bond 
>the court may require, that is, upon the giving of an ordinary 
ppeal bond, it will be easily seen that the effect of this statute 
is to take away all the force of equity process at the time it ts 
led, viz., while the riot, strike or boycott is going on. The 
‘riking leaders are very important persons at that moment; 
it is not likely that the district attorneys, still less the 
ies, will trouble themselves with following them up when 
the appeal term arrives, many months after the labor difference 
which caused the trouble has been adjusted. Debs, for 
instance, who was arrested and confined at the time of the 
Chicago riots, could not practically have been reached under 
this law. Equity jurisdiction in Kansas, so far as it applies to 
persons, may be said to be at an end. Moreover, the statute 
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concludes with the provision that the act shall apply to 
proceedings for contempt in all courts of Kansas; and as the 
ordinary doctrine of pre cedure of the United States courts 1s 
that it must conform to the legal procedure of the State courts 
at least in matters of form if not of substance, it will be see; 
that the statute attempts also to destroy the same jurisdictio: 
in the federal courts when sitting in the State of Kansas 
Whether the tederal courts will submit to having their equity 
powers thus nullified remains to be seen. 

Notwithstanding the late decision of the Supreme Court o: 
Missouri that a statute making it a criminal offence for ; 
employer to choose his employees from non-union labor exclu 
sively, or to discharge union men for that cause, or to make 
it a condition of employment that a man should not join a labo: 
union, is unconstitutional, Kansas (Laws 1897, Ch. 120) has 
copied this statute; and moreover the “person injured,” i. e. 
the employee not employed or discharged, may sue 1! 
employer and recover exemplary damages up to two thousand 
dollars. Kansas has also passed a blacklisting statute making 
it a misdemeanor for any employer, having discharged a per- 
son, to prevent or attempt to prevent him from obtaini 
employment from any other person “by words, sign or writ 
ing,’ except by furmishing in writing, on request, the cause vi 
his discharge, which all employers are now bound to do; 
statute which must put them in something of a quandary, for 
it will hardly do for them to say that they have discharged an 
employee without cause, while if they state any cause in wr 
ing they lay themselves open to a suit for libel by the 
employee, or, if he be a member of a labor union, as is likely, 
he can always claim that that was the true cause of discharge 
and sue them for exemplary damages accordingly. The per- 
son or corporation found guilty of offending against this 
statute is further liable to the party injured in triple damages 
Connecticut (Laws 1897, Ch. 184) and Oklahoma (Laws 1897. 
Ch. 13) have also passed blacklisting statutes; but they simp] 
provide that an employer who shall blacklist an employee 
with intent to prevent him from securing any other employ- 
ment shall be subject to a fine of one hundred dollars, or guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 
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Several States have adopted the ordinary union trade-mark 


EF ae str e 


tute, which protects the trade-mark of union-made labor. 
e are Washington (Laws 1897, Ch. 47), Idaho (Laws 1897. 
112) and Oklahoma (Laws 1897, Ch. 40). 


SS 


a 


The western States are beginning to adopt the hours-of-labor 


ws protecting child labor. Thus, in Missouri (Laws 1897, 


“~~, 


i423) the employment of children under fourteen in manu- 
‘turing or mechanical establishments is prohibited; and in 
inois (where the factory act as applying to women and chil- 
‘ren was held unconstitutional) a new statute (Laws 1897, 
», 90) prohibits the employment of children under fourteen 
factories and shops; and requires that persons between the 
age of sixteen and fourteen shall not.be emploved more than 
‘en hoursa day. So, Indiana (Laws 1897, Ch. 65) has adopted 
general factory act limiting the labor of women under eigh- 
‘een, or of any persons under sixteen, to ten hours a day, and 
rohibiting the employment of children under fourteen, with 
e usual factory regulations. With the statute is incorporated 
sweat-shop act providing that no room in any dwelling-house 
-jall be used for the manufacture of clothing, feathers, artifi- 
flowers, or cigars, except by the immediate members of 
he family living therein; and there must be 250 cubic feet of 
airspace for each person employed in a workshop; or 400 
lic feet in rooms where persons are employed at night. 
California (Laws 1897, Ch. 170) has a monthly payment act, 
pplying to corporations only, with provision that wages must 
ly he paid in money or checks payable on demand; and New 
Mexico (Laws 1897, Ch. 11) requires mines and agricultural 
establishments to pay wages in money or checks, with provi- 
sion against company stores; and a law to the same effect 
has heen enacted in Kansas (Laws 1897, Ch. 145). 
Several States have adopted general laws for the regulation 
of mines (Kan. 1897, Ch. 159; Ind. 1897, Ch. 111; Hlinois 
S97, pp. 268-270; Ala. 1897, Ch. 406; Wash. 1897, Ch. 45; 


N.C, 1897, Ch. 251). The Alabama law forbids women from 


working in or about any mines, and boys under the age of 
welve. North Carolina has found it necessary to adopt a 
statute forbidding the working of women in the streets in chain 
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gangs. South Carolina has adopted a statute making it a mis- 
demeanor for agricultural laborers working under express con- 
tracts to break them wilfully, provided the contract, if parol, be 
made with two witnesses (Laws 1897, Ch. 286); and South 
Carolina has also passed a statute limiting the hours of street 
railway employees to twelve hours per day, and prohibiting 
contracts for a greater period. Ilinois (Laws 1897, p. 231) 
forbids the garnishment of the wages of a person who is the 
head of a family, and residing with the same, up to the amount 
of eight dollars per week for any length of time. Idaho (Laws 
i897, p. 5) has adopted a drastic statute against the employ- 
ment of aliens, which forbids not only municipal corporations, 
but any private corporation in the State to employ an alien who 
has neglected or refused to become naturalized or to declare 
his intention so to do; and all such aliens now under employ- 
ment must be discharged upon complaint of any person under 
penalty to the employer as for misdemeanor. A similar statute 
to this was some years ago declared unconstitutional in the 
federal courts in California, and it is possible that this will meet 
a similar fate. 

Indiana (Laws 1897, Ch. 88) has followed the example o! 
other western States in creating a labor commission of two per 
sons appointed by the Governor, one an employer, one ai 
employee, not members of the same political party; and thes 
commissioners are vested with the usual powers of State board: 
of arbitration and conciliation as to strikes and lockouts. A 
State board of arbitration has also been created in Idaho (Law: 
1897, p. 128) consisting of three persons appointed by the 
Governor, one an employer, one an employee, and the third 
upon their recommendation. In Montana (Laws 1897, p. 110 
and Washington (Laws 1897, Ch. 29) the Board of Agriculture. 
Labor and Industry now consists of a commissioner and clerk: 
and in Montana the same statute makes it lawful for the coun- 


cil of any city to establish a free public employment office, and 


to provide for its expense out of the city revenues. This 
statute is somewhat of a new departure. If not a step in the 
direction of State socialism it is, at least, significant of the 
growing impression in the popular mind that it is the duty of 
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the State to find employment for its members. The State of 
Washington has further an extraordinary statute (Laws 1897, 
Ch. 17) by which it is made a misdemeanor in the officers, 
managers, directors, stockholders or employees of any street 
railway to employ any but “experienced and competent men” 
as conductors or motormen under penalty of fine or imprison- 
ment. As every accident brings up the charge that the con- 
luctor Or motorman was not competent or experienced, it 
would seem that the lot of the stockholder in a Washington 
State railway company was not a happy one. 

The iniquitous principle of State bounties received further 
encouragement in the Territory of New Mexico, although 
only by an exemption from taxation for six years of all beet 

gar plants, woolen mills and smelting works; and in the 
State of Washington (Laws 1897, Ch. 81) a State bounty is 
civen squarely to the producers of beet sugar; but in Kansas 
this experiment, at least in the direction of silk culture, has 
een given up, and the money appropriated for the State silk 
plant and for the education of reelers, ete., has been ordered 
“donated” to the National Gov- 
ernment—provided they will run it free of expense to that 


sold for what it will bring or 


State. Kansas and Washington had populistic legislatures, 
‘onsequently, the legislation of these two States is much the 
most radical of any we find. 

The States continue passing more and more complicated, 
lrag-net statutes against trusts, or, as they are usually termed 
in the captions of the laws, “combines”; doubtless led to this 
by the signal failure of all anti-trust acts hitherto adopted. So 
far as appears in the court decisions, the only effective conse- 
quence of any anti-trust act hitherto passed has been that of the 
national statute,sometimes called the Sherman Act, in bringing 
laboring men under the summary jurisdiction of the federal 
equity courts in cases of strikes or combinations affecting inter- 
state commerce. Nevertheless, our legislatures go on undis- 
mayed. Kansas leads off (Laws 1897, Ch. 265) with a new 
and elaborate general act which defines a trust to be a com- 
bination of capital, skill or acts, where two or more persons, 
firms, corporations or associations combine for either or all 
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the following purposes: (1) to create or carry out restrictions 
in trade or commerce, or in the full and free pursuit of an 
business; (2) to increase or reduce the price of merchand; 
or the rates of insurance; (3) to prevent competition 
manufacture, transportation, sale or purchase of merchandi 
or to prevent competition in aids to commerce; (4) to fix ar 
price or limit of output; (5) to carry out any contract, ete 
sell or not to sell, to transport or not to transport, any artic 
below or above a certain price or charge, or to pool or unit 
interests in any way. All such combinations are declar 
unlawful and void; and persons or officers of corporations ia 
ing part in them subject to fine and imprisonment; while ar 
person injured by such trust may recover his actual damages 
As to damages, other States go further than this. In $ 
Carolina (Laws 1897, 265) and Georgia (Laws 1897, p. | 
persons purchasing any commodity influenced in price 1) 
trust may recover the whole amount paid from any member 
the trust; and the penalty to the offenders is made as high : 
ten years imprisonment in the State prison. Missouri ((La 
1897, p. 208), Indiana (Laws 1897, Ch. 104) and Illinots (1 &«: 
p. 298) have also new trust acts to much the same ett 
only that in Indiana the act does not apply to any trus 
“combine” atfecting agricultural products or live stock 
possession of the producer; and in Illinois trusts are spe 
cally authorized by the statute in the mining, manufactur 
or production of articles the cost of which is mainly made 
of wages, “provided the object or effect of the trust is to m: 
tain or increase wages.” Independent of the difficult 
determining that any trust does not increase wages 1n the a1 
cles affected, 1t would seem that such provisions were a pret 
clear case of class legislation—a matter upon which the wester 
courts are somewhat scrupulous. 

INansas (Laws 1897, Ch. 240) has gone a step further tha: 
any State has hitherto done in regulating private business, |) 
arbitrarily limiting the charges of stockyards; without regari 
to the question whether the stockyard is managed by a corpo: 
ration or owned by an individual; and notwithstanding the 





fact that it is a private business requiring no public privileges 
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vhich anybody may engage. Nevertheless, the lower fed- 

| court has just sustained the constitutionality of the statute; 
if afhrmed upon appeal to the Supreme Court, it would 
eem that we were well on our way to the regulation of all 
rices which prevailed in the Middle Ages. The constitution- 
of acts regulating the charges of railroads is now well 


recognized; and Washington has accordingly passed a new 


elaborate statute providing that the rates of all freights 
| fares shall not exceed ninety per cent. of those rates which 
prevailed on the Northern Pacific Railway—then in the hands 
* a receitver—on the 2d of January, 1897. This statute is 
ost noteworthy, for a new and ingenious clause providing that 
decision of any court declaring any section of the act invalid 
have the effect of invalidating it entirely; “it being the 
pose and intent expressed that no provision is vital to the 
irposes of this act; but that it shall be administered at all 
mes and by all courts as far as 1t can and ought according to 
he true intent and meaning of each and all its parts.” This 
s evidently the attempt of some smart lawyer to “get even” 
ith the courts by preventing them from declaring the act 
nconstitutional unless they can do so as to every paragraph 
| sentence of it. The general constitutional law has been that 
of which so substantial a part is unconstitutional as to 
erfere with the general scheme and working of the whole, 
be set aside entirely; and it will be interesting to see how 
‘courts treat this attempt to prescribe for them what their 
gment shall be as to what is essential and what is not. 
(Of miscellaneous legislation there 1s much of interest, but 
ur space permits hardly more than a reference in each case. 
he populistic State of Washington has provided that every 
‘ontract, loan, bond or mortgage may be paid and fully satis- 
ted by and with any kind of lawful money or currency of the 
-nited States, and that any provision requiring payment in 
ny particular kind of money shall be void—a clear negation of 
the right of free contract. The same State has further pro- 
led that in all future proceedings for the foreclosure of mort- 
gages, the lender shall be limited to his remedy as against the 
property and may not pursue the borrower on his note, thus 
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making it impossible for a borrower to give a valid persona! 
obligation in any case where the slightest collateral is pledged 
with the loan; also a violation of the principle of freedom oj 
contract, and one which will make it advisable for no person +, 
make any loans in that commonwealth until the law is repealed 
Washington has also a valued policy clause in its new genera! 
insurance law; and a statute that a// the proceeds of life insur- 
ance policies shall be exempt from all liability for any ded, 
even though in fraud of creditors; a law providing for bicycle 
roads to be built at the county expense; and a proposed ameni- 
ment to the State constitution in favor of woman suffrage. 

Kansas (Laws 1897, Ch. 160) provides that all assignments 
of real estate mortgages must be recorded within ninety day: 
or be void; and another statute (Laws 1897, Ch. 243) subject: 
all judgments entered in the courts of Kansas, whether col- 
lected or not, to full taxation by the State or county at their 
face value. Doubtless many of these judgments are on thes 
same mortgages; but “for the purpose of avoiding the ta 
herein imposed the judgment creditor may release the amoun' 
of judgment of record in the court, and thus avoid the opera 
tion of this act.” 

Maine has adopted a statute forbidding the exhibition 
photographic or other representations of prize fights. 

California (Laws 1897, Ch. 107) provides that in future ¢] 
franchises of telegraph or telephone companies, street railway: 
gas, water, electric power or light companies, etc., must be sol 
at auction for a stated per cent. of the gross annual receipis 
not less than three per cent. No percentage need be paid for 
the first five years; but the period of the franchise appears t 
be left to the local authorities to determine. California a'so 
provides that any board, person or officer charged with th 
purchase of supplies for the use of the State or any county or 
State institution shall have a preference to such as have been 
manufactured, grown, or produced in the State, a provisio! 
which, while not probably unconstitutional, in effect makes 
a discrimination in inter-state commerce. South Carolina. 
on the other hand, is so well pleased with the Inter-state Com- 
merce Act that it supplies additional penalties of its own upon 
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he officers or employees of any railroad corporation violating 
hem, thus re-enforcing the national legislation on the subject 
nd enabling the State courts to prosecute the offender. The 
ame State also makes it a condition that no corporations else- 
chere shall do business in the State unless they agree to try 
| cases in the State courts, and that all contracts they may 
ake shall be considered as subject to the jurisdiction of South 


Carolina, without regard to the place of performance. South 


Carolina also provides (Laws 1897, Ch. 325) that no receiver 


a) 


(the property of any corporation shall be appointed by the 


State without four days’ notice and bond in double the value 


the property of which he is to take charge; and, finally, 


that moral commonwealth declares (Laws 1897, Ch. 340) that 


alcoholic liquors found in the State that have not been 


made by the State distilleries are “of a detrimental character” 


—presumably to the stomachs of the South Carolina citizens— 


believe that 








may be seized without a warrant wherever found. We 


this statute will not be sustained in the federal 





urts. 
lt is refreshing to turn from such legislation to the statute 
Indiana (Laws 1897, Ch. 158) which makes it a criminal 
ifence to sell, or offer to sell, a vote, or to refrain from voting 
‘any election either for money or any promise of favor; and 


makes conviction for such offence a disqualification for holding 


tice for any determinate period. Indiana has also proposed 


constitutional amendment providing that the legislature shall 


prescribe what qualifications shall be necessary for admission to 


practice law in that State. 


The sex reformers have been active. Washington, Califor- 


nia, lowa and Alabama have raised the age of consent to 


¢ 


ighteen, sixteen, fifteen and fourteen vears respectively. At 


the same time, Alabama releases all boys under sixteen from 


sabiity for the crime of rape. In marriage and divorce we 


find 


a complete new statute in Oklahoma (Laws 1897, 13) 


which seems to require a license, or a ceremony before a magis- 


+ 


ind between whites and blacks are prohibited; but previously 


rate or minister with two witnesses, thus doing away with 
he common law marriage. Marriages between first cousins 


13 
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existing Indian marriages de facto are declared legal anc 
children legitimate. Any Indian who is living at the « 
the passage of the act with more than one wife must. 





July 1, 1897, decide which one of them he will live 
Thereafter, if he live with the others, he is guilty of bigam: 
In Washington (Laws 1897, Ch. 8) it is made a 
demeanor to advertise, print or publish circulars, ete., offeri 
to obtain divorces, or to act as counsel therefor: qui 
oasis Of common sense in the extraordinary statute boo 


that State. [It may be remarked that race prejudices sho 


. 


signs of dissolution; even the new Territory of Oklahom: 


tt le a ll 


already adopted a statute providing separate schools for n¢ 


>— 


———s — —-. + ~*~ 


children and prohibits miscegenation. 
Upon the question of uniformity of law, we find that Ar 


——~ 


has joined the States in establishing a commission, while C 
necticut and New York, in full, and the other States partial 


_-- 
Ne ae 
~ 


have adopted the code on bills and notes recommended |) 
Conference of Commissioners. 

Several of the States have adopted new military codes: 
are so interesting as the statute of Ohio, passed last vear, whi 
for the first time prescribed the liabilitv of the county 11 
of personal injury by mob violence: but Hlinois tn its : 
law (Laws 1897, p. 252) makes it a felony to interfer 
the militia in the performance of their duty, or for 
to fail to disperse after command so to do; and auth 
izes commanding officers to repel by force an attack 
upon them, and provides for their defence if sued i 
courts, whether on the civil or criminal side, by the Sta 
attorney general at the State expense. The militia laws 
Montana (Laws 1897, p. 149) and Iowa (Laws 1897. © 
102) provide for the calling out of the militia not only by 
Governor but by any United States army officer, sheriff of 
county or mayor of a town. The example of Governor 
geld has, apparently, influenced the State of Illinois to fo! 
the example of others in instituting a board of pardons an’ 
taking away this power from the Governor, though from 1) 
context of the statute it would appear that their action 
advisory merely. 
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Few amendments to constitutions have been proposed 
besides those already mentioned. Washington proposes an 
endment giving to each municipal corporation the right to 
erermine by majority vote what kind of property shall be sub- 
} taxation for municipal purposes. Connecticut proposes 
nendment that no person can vote who is not able to read 


section of the State laws in the English language; New 


rsey one to extend the right of sutirage to women in school 


‘tions. 
\Ve have now hastily gone over the laws of some twenty 
rates for the vear 1897. Among them, only in Massachu- 
tis and Arizona do we find no new legislation worthy of spe- 
mention; whether by reason of a peculiar conservatism 
hose two communities does not appear. The Governor of 
lassachusetts, however, in his inaugural message took strong 
round against the excessive mass of legislation recently 
ed out by the annual laws of that commonwealth, and this 
is doubtless had its effect. New Jersey and Maine have also 
) social legislation worthy of special notice, but the statute 
oks of Nansas and Washington this vear would be an inter- 
sting study to any student of social science; and this brief 
mmmary may be closed with the remark that Washington has 
so passed resolutions through both houses petitioning Con- 
cress to repeal President Cleveland’s proclamation as to all for- 
est reservations, and also to throw open all other reservations 
pparently this would include the Indian reservations) to the 
nterprise of the lumber interests and the mining interests of 
hat State. 
F. J. Stimson. 
Boston. 





NOTES. 





Demand and The Ratio. Between the Notes on the Curre) 
Ouestion and the editorial comments, in the February number of the 
Review (pp. 452-456), the points of difference are apparently, is or 
is not the predominant factor of the demand for the money metals 
the demand that is “provided by governments for their use as legal 
tender, standard money at a fixed mint rate in standard coins;” and, 
since 1873 has or has not the demand for gold increased, and that 
for silver diminished? 

As regards the former question it seems only reasonable to con- 
tend that a free coinage demand has a vastly greater effect 
increasing value than a limited demand at the lowest obtainab) 
price . 

With reference to the latter, in the editorial comments the relative 
amount of the gold and silver coined by the leading nations of th 
world is adduced as evidence that, on the contrary, the demand for 
gold has diminished and that for silver has increased; but the 
failure.of mints to always distinguish in their tables between coin- 
age of fresh metal and re-coinage of old pieces makes the figure 
untrustworthy. It is possible that a year of much re-coinage with 
little coinage of fresh metal might exceed a year of much 


larger coinage of fresh metal but without re-coinage. Moreove: 


there are vast stocks of coins in government treasuries, bank 
reserves, and private hands, that, without resort to coinage or re- 
coinage, can be and are drawn on when there is an increase! 
demand. For example, in the period before the passing of ou: 
Sherman Act the money market articles of the London “Econo- 
mist” were one long wail of anxiety lest the demand of othe: 
nations might reduce the gold reserve of the Bank of England bel: 
the danger minimum. After we had passed the Act and flung our 
gold into English laps, their capitalists, lacking confidence in tl 
future of currency and trade, demanded gold, still likely to increas 
in value, as the safest profitable investment; it accumulated in th 
banks: and the “Economist” wailed instead over the plethora of 
gold and the meagre earnings of capital. 

As to the increase in the demand for gold, it should be remen- 
bered that in 1870 only England and Portugal among the nations 
gave to gold alone the monopoly of free coinage as standard money; 
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vy, the United States, India, and all the leading nations of Europe, 

e suspended the free coinage of silver. In most of these coun- 

ries gold is employed to do the work formerly shared with silver 
r done by silver alone. Is it not reasonable to contend that this 
stly increased free coinage demand thus provided for gold has 
stly increased its value; and that the increased purchasing power 
gold must have in c msequence tended to depress the gold prices 
asured in it, whatever other causes affecting the demand for and 
ipply of the commodities measured there may also have been, 
increase, neutralize, or lessen the effect on prices? 

\s to the decrease in the demand for silver, it should be remem- 
ered that from 1876, at latest, almost all the silver coined by the 
United States and the leading nations of Europe has not been 

ined as “standard money at a fixed mint-rate in standard coins” 
is previously, but has instead been bought by governments “at 


the lowest price to which it could be beaten down;” and that the 


ins, even though still legal tender, have not been, and are not, as 
reviously standard money, but instead token coins whose intrinsic 
lue is greatly less than the face value assigned to them in the 
given in the editorial comments. Is it not therefore reason- 
le to contend that the former monetary demand for silver has 
n diminished since 1873, and that its decreased purchasing power 
st in consequence have tended to raise silver prices, whatever 
ther causes there may have been at work to modify the effect? 
In support of the contention of the Nofes that the sudden and 
normous changes since 1873 in the relative value of gold and silver 
ve been solely due to the sudden and enormous changes in the 


elative free coinage demand, and not to the changes in relative pro- 
uction, Mr. Rothwell, widely known as a most able and accurate 
-tatistician, may be quoted (Universal Limetallism, pp. 12 and 13; 
vublished in 1893): “The relative weights averaged, from 1080 to 
, about 31.8 silver to 1 gold, or nearly the same proportion in 
hich the metals are at present produced, vet while it then required 
15 of silver to equal 1 of gold in value, it required in 1892 no 
ss than 23.73 silver to equal 1 of gold, and at the present time 
trequires about 30 to I. 
During the one hundred and seventy vears from 1700 to 1870 the 
lative values of silver and gold varied only between the limits of 
414 to 1614 to 1 (which represented about the average coinage 
ratios) though the production-ratio fluctuated between the limits 
i4and 50 silver to 1 gold.” * * * * From this record (see 
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page 37) it is very evident that during “all the past, up at leas: 
1870, the value-ratio of silver and gold was not governed by their 
production-ratio; or otherwise, the value of silver as compared 
with that of gold was not governed by either the actual or th, 
relative production of the white metal; it was in fact maintain 


the actual production increased four-fold, and its relative producti 
fluctuated between 4 and 50 to I of gold.” If before IS70 t 
changes in relative value were not due to changes in relative pr 
duction, it is reasonably certain that the changes after 1870 wer 
also not due to relative production; and if they were not duc 
changes in relative supply, they could only have been due 
changes 1n relative demand. 

In conclusion it is submitted that it has been shown that the 
tentions of the “Notes on the Currency Question” are in accord- 
ance both with experience and with reason. 

F. E. WOODR 

Shanghai, China, March 29th, 1897. 


We print the above note at the request of Mr. Woodruff, thoug’ 
it does not appear to throw much new light upon the discussic: 
inour May number. We endeavored to show at that time the erro: 
made by Mr. Woodruff, in common with many other bimetallist- 
in assuming that the changes in the relative value of gold and silver 
since 1873 had been due solely to the great increase in the deman: 
for gold provided for by the governments and to the decreas: 
the demand for silver by simply stating the facts and showing tha: 
there had been actually down to 1893 an increase in the deman 
for silver and a decrease in the demand for gold. Mr. Woodrutt 
endeavors to meet these facts partly by questioning the accura 
of our statistics, which make no account of re-coinage, and part! 
by showing that the legislation of various states giving up the fr 
coinage of silver and introducing the gold standard, would lea 
us to expect a falling off in the demand for silver, and an increase 
in the demand for gold. As regards the first point, the correctio' 
to be made for re-coinage does not apply any more to silver tha’ 
to gold, but rather less, because gold is used more common) 
international trade. The gross figures are therefore less favoral) 


to our contention than the net figures would be. Moreover, 1 
part of the period (1882-1892) the corrected figures were given | 
the Yale Review for August, 1804. As regards the second port 
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(r. Woodruff is quite right in saying that if we only knew that 
veral leading nations had adopted the gold standard and ceased 
iree coinage of silver we should naturally assume the effect to 
as stated by him, but what we endeavored to show was that the 
‘ts as we now know them completely belie this assumption; in 
er words, that in spite of the “demonetization” of silver and 
adoption of the gold standard, there has been other legislation 
has resulted in greatly increasing the demand of the mints 
silver, while the use of bank notes and other substitutes has 
kewise, in spite of the adoption of the gold standard, not increased 
jemand for gold. To those who only know part of the facts, 

\\ oodruff’s argument is plausible, but to those who do know 
‘acts, it is not convincing to be told that certain legislation must 
cessarily have led to something which we now know has no 
xistence. In his endeavor to ignore the facts Mr. Woodruff is 
driven to the untenable claim that all changes in the relative 


of the metals, both before and since ‘70, have been due, not 


anges in the relative supply, but only to changes in the relative 
ind, a position which is quite in contradiction to that of the 
Gen. Walker, with whom we agree in holding, that value must 
vs be determined, not by demand alone or supply alone, but 
vy demand and supply together. 

\\e have never claimed, however, that the mere amount taken 

the mines could be held to measure the supply in any strict 
ithe word. By supply in economics we mean the quantity 
that can be supplied at a price. The peculiar feature of the silver 
market from 1878 to 1893 was that the quantity supplied continued 
o increase in spite of the fall in price, thus showing that, if free 
coinage had been practiced by the leading nations, the output 
have been much greater. The situation created by the 
ited, though large, demand of the Bland and Sherman acts, was 
peculiar, not in that the demand was less efficient than the demand 
for the same number of ounces would have been under free coinage, 
mit in that the real extent of the supply was disguised. 

\Ir. Woodruff makes another error in stating that the demand 
ir silver since 1876 was “at the lowest price to which it could be 
eaten down,” and that this demand was therefore less effectual 
han the demand for standard money under free coinage. As far 
as our own legislation is concerned the facts are just the opposite. 
Both the Bland act and the Sherman act created a demand [the one 
ior a fixed value, the other for a fixed number of ounces] at prac- 
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tically any price which the producers might choose to establish. 
a state of things which rarely prevails with regard to any commo- 
dities excepting in a famine, and which usually leads to a great 
increase of price. That the price continued to fall in spite of this 
demand is the best proof of the enormous potential supply. The 
demand for silver under free coinage is, however, and always 1 
be, a demand “at the lowest price to which it can be beaten down,” 
The demand for silver under free coinage comes from those who 
sell their goods for silver; a high price for silver means low prices 
for commodities; and to asume that the demand exists under an) 
other circumstances than at the lowest market price would be t 
assume that the people who sell commodities for silver, knowing] 
sell them at a lower price than the highest market price which 
they can get, an assumption which runs counter to all huma: 
nature—Ep. Yate REVIEW. 


Profit-Sharing. lor the best essay on the subject of Profit- 
Sharing a prize of no less than 25,000 franes was placed by the 
Comte de Chambrun at the disposal of the Jusée Social—the Par- 
isian Society for the promotion of economic and social research 
to whose good work we have more than once had occasion 
allude. The period for sending manuscripts closed at the end \ 
1896; the prize was awarded, or rather divided, for no one com- 
petitor was found worthy of the whole amount—in May ot 
year. he highest award (12,000 francs) was given to [mil 
Waxweiler, a Belgian engineer; the second (8,000 frances 
Maurice Vanlaer, a barrister of Lille; the third (5,000 franes 
aul Bureau, a law professor of Paris. Besides these three essays 
two others were awarded the privilege of being printed at th 
expense of the Society. Considering the large amount of the prize, 
the number of competitors does not seem very large. But twenty- 
three essays were handed in to the committee, and less than halt 
of these could be regarded as serious efforts to advance human 


knowledge on the subject in question. Eleven of them were ver} 


th 


short indeed. The comments of the committee on some of th 
essays which it could summarily dismiss from consideration are 
very brightly written. Of No. 4, we read that “the author, who 
wrote it in two days, had only time to give an outline of his ideas; 
but this outline was quite sufficient to prove, as he intended tt 
should, that he did not want to talk about profit-sharing.” No 7 
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‘3 a manuscript of 54 pages, which, in spite of its brevity was 
vided into 14 chapters and illustrated by a number of geometrical 
crams. “We regret,” say the committee, “our inability to fol- 
the logic of these theorems and figures, and are only sure that 

y have nothing to do with the subject in hand.” 
if the prize essays, the first takes a rather optimistic view of the 
ossibilities of profit-sharing; the second and third a more unfavor- 
le one. As far as we can judge from the pretty full abstract 
viven in the report, it was not so much on account of superior 
ledge of the subject as on account of the advantage of mental 
which the optimist enjoys, that the order was finally deter- 
|. The committee itself seems to countenance this idea. “The 
[ first prize essay sees the difliculties of applying his 
but he also sees its moral advantages. Tle is less daunted 
bjections and obstacles than the author of the second prize 
. and consequently less shrouded in doubts and reservations 
sto the importance of the service which it can render.” Possi- 
y the rather small number of able competitors was due to the 
ict that most of those who went into the subject deeply found 
much reason for conscientious doubt, as to make them feel that 
y were at a disadvantage in this subject as compared with one 
whose future importance they could feel more sanguine. It is 
just to the committee to say that their own report explicitly 
sclaims any extravagant valuation of what has already been done 
the line of profit-sharing, and looks to its possible future for good 


rather than to its actual present. 


Sociology in Russia. ‘This subject has assumed proportions 
\ussian literature of which the scholars of western Europe and 


1, 
merica have little idea. The few sociologists who have followed 


he matter at all—being unfamiliar with the Russian language— 
nave derived their information respecting it, as a rule, either from 
e works of G. de Roberty, J. Novicow and M. Kowalewsky, which 


re written in French, or from the ‘““Gedanken tiber eine Social- 


ssenchaft der Zukunft” by Paul von Lilienfeld. Lothar Dargun, 

sociologist of Cracow, who died untimely, is also regarded 

many as belonging to Siavonic literature. but the fact is 

niversally overlooked that there is an autochthonous and multi- 

orm Russian sociology, which is not merely thoroughly scienti- 
; 


‘© according to present standards in that department of thought, 
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but which even attacks with thorough and acute criticism the fa; 


ali 


tastic views which have been put forth by sociologists of western 


Europe. One name, that of P. Lawroff, who is at present the | 


thinker in systematic sociology in Russia, and who, on account o7 
his scientific breadth of view, has been adorned there with the title 


“the most universal mind of our time,” is as good as unknown t 





the scientific world of western Europe. He is the author of eight 
or ten important works. The subjective method in sociology, 
which Lawroff is to be regarded as the originator, has been furthe; 
and in an independent manner developed by his most gifted discip) 
N. Michailowsky, who has devoted himself especially to an assai 

upon the method of sociological analogy which Herbert Spencer 
developed to such excess. It may be remarked in passing, 1] 


there was in Russia a full-tledged “Spencerian school” (“Spe 


o 
> 
1 

i 


lirected against it, before Spence: 


cereowy dieti’), and a polemic « 
was so much as known upon the continent. Michailowsky has 
also sought to give to the Russian sociological school a mo: 
secure, because more critically tested, basis, by collecting more coy 
ously sociological material from primitive history, by making crit 
cal use of the latest results of biological inquiry, and especially 
adopting the methods of | “Glkerpsychologie. Midway between Spe: 


Juschakow. Among other Russian sociologists may be me 
tioned Karejeff, Vschtschapof, Jakobi, Metschnikow and howe 
lewsky, whose works, written for the most part in French, ha 
contributed rather to the details than to the principles of the scienc 
(From “Die sociale Frage im Lichte der Philosophie.” by [: 
Ludwig Stein, Stuttgart, 1897.) 


Lynchings in the South. Although statistics covering t 
subject are not accessible, we have the impression that lynching: 
of blacks in the South have for some cause greatly increased in num- 
ber during recent months. These mob murders betray how muc 
barbarism remains in that region, in both races; and they sh 
and breed, such disregard of law as threatens yet further disintegra- 
tion of the social order. We suppose there is an inarticulate just- 
fication of lynch-law in the Southern mind, somewhat like this: Lan 


presupposes subjects who are amenable to law—this, the negroes 





are not, in general. In them, the notion of a social and legal order 
is almost wanting. The processes of the court-room are slow: being 


without property, fines have no terror for them; they do not fee! the 
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shame of imprisonment; the death penalty is too remote and con- 
tingent to affect their imagination and thus influence their conduct; 
a word, we are trying to apply a system of legal concepts 
ad processes wrought out by one race through centuries of social 
struggle to another and very different race—it does not fit; it will 
not work. In this view of the matter, there seems to us to be much 
at is true and cogent. Perhaps it may lay on the leaders of public 
opinion in the South the duty of devising such modifications both 
of civil and criminal law and procedure as will better adapt these to 
the population of that region. Lut neither this nor any other con- 
sideration can justify a general resort to lynch-law. Every such 
case only complicates yet further the most diilicult and threaten- 
¢ problem with which American civilization has to do. 


Work of the Department of Labor. We have received the 
eleventh annual report of the Commissioner of Labor, embracing 
tatistics Of “work and wages of men, women, and children.” In 
the letter of transmittal, the Commissioner states that the Depart- 
ment is now engaged upon six principal subjects, as follows: the 
cfeet of machinery upon labor and the cost of production; the 
vages paid in the leading countries of the world; the economic 
ispects of the liquor habit and traflic; the municipal ownership 
nthe United States of gas, electric and water plants (this subject 
being studied contemporaneously and uniformly by all the depart- 
ments and bureaus of labor in the country); the social, moral and 
conomie condition of the Italians of Chicago; and the economic 
progress of the negroes. This is an extensive and varied program; 
ind as concerns especially two or three of the subjects mentioned 
there is great need of exact information. 


Mr. P. C. Lyon, who contributes the article on the famine in 
India to this number of the Yale Review, is a member of the Indian 
Civil Service who has had exceptional opportunities for informing 
himself on the subject of his paper. He was for some time Secretary 
to Sir Charles Elliott when the latter was lieutenant-governor of 
Bengal. He therefore came into close contact with the leading 
Indian authority on famines. More recently he has been Officiating 


Director of Land Records and Agriculture, Bengal, and has had 


direct experience in those multifarious duties, which the paternal 
government of India demands of the picked men who enter its 


service, 
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We print this month a review of the social and economic legis- 
lation of the States, from the pen of F. J. Stimson, Esq., of 
Loston, the author of American Statute Law, Handbook to the Labor 
Law of the United States, and Labor in its Relations to Law. There is 
no better authority on these subjects in the United States than 
Mr. Stimson, and we consider ourselves fortunate in being able 
to present to our readers, so early in the year, a summary of the 
important and often radical and curious laws which have been 
enacted during the past six months. 


Money is the title of a new periodical, the first number of which 
appeared in May. It is a “non-partisan monthly magazine,” wl 
“main object is to find the truth and help others to do likewise,” 
and which contains short, readable articles by able contributors on 
all sides of the money question. Mr. Raymond E. Dodge is the 
editor, and it is published by the Money Publishing Co. for S1.o 
a year. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Cours d’Economie Politique professé a l'université de Lausanne. Tome 

second. Lausanne (fF. Rouge), 1897. 

The successor to Professor Pareto’s very able first volume! proves 
to be an even more important contribution to economic science. 
It consists of Book II, on the “Economic Organism,” Book III, 
on Distribution and Consumption, and a General Summary. The 
opening chapter is concerned with the general principles of social 
evolution and is quite as much a chapter in Sociology as in Eco- 
nomics. Though it contains little or nothing, in its positive matter, 
which can be called new, it abounds with acute and original obser- 
vations and forms an admirable statement of much of the best that 
has been written on the subject. The author maintains that the 
biological view of society as an organism is permissible and help- 
ful and shows that this does not preclude the use of mechanical 


analogy in economics. He observes also that a prime desideratum 
is lacking for a completer treatment of the subject, viz., a mode of 
conceiving and denoting explicitly dynamic considerations. In 
place of a genuine analysis of the process of change from one 


economic state to another, we are forced to consider only the series 
of states during the change. It is, says Prof. Pareto, as if in 
studying the motion of a sled down hill, we were forced to treat 
it as we would a man walking down and stopping stock still at 
every step. Later on in his book, however, Prof. Pareto, in treat- 
ing of crises, makes an attempt, which, if not altogether successful, 
is, at any rate, brilliant and suggestive, to treat economic oscillations 
from the dynamic point of view. This is one of the few cases in 
the book where the element of time receives explicit recognition. 

In this opening chapter,Prof. Pareto makes clearer than in his 
first volume the application of his distinction between “utility” and 
“ophélimité.”2 He goes on to distinguish between individual and 

'See YALE Review, November, 1896. The reviewer is indebted to Professor 
Pareto for pointing out two cases in which his meaning was incorrectly inter- 
preted. The statement cited from p. 10 should have been, ‘‘ may not,” instead 
of “‘cannot,” and that from p. 41, that some raw materials may also be wsed as 
“direct” goods, not that a// may be so considered. 

>The reader will need to be reminded that Prof. Pareto uses the term 
“ophélimité” in the sense in which most writers use ‘‘ utility,” and reserves 
the latter word to denote well-being as distinct from the mere gratification of 
desire, 
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social utility. The fuller development of these rather vague ideas 


and of their mutual relations, he leaves to future writers. In the 


study of economic equilibrium, “ophélimité” plays the central rile: 


but in the study of socig] development and survival, and in plans 





for the amelioration of society through legislation, “utility” is th 
important factor. 

The second chapter, on Production, is devoted to a “second 
approximation” of the theory of the same subject contained in the 
first volume. It employs throughout Walras’s “coefficients of pro- 
duction.” One of its most suggestive parts is that in which the 
connection is shown between the use of these coefficients and the 
“factors of production” employed by other writers. According 





to the latter method, the rate of remuneration of each factor is deter- 
mined by the importance of one unit more or less of it, the other 
factors remaining the same. When, however, the factors are so 
connected that a change in one requires absolutely a change in the 
others, this method fails; whereas, under the other method, t! 

coeflicients simply become constants. How important a criticism 
this may be on the method of factors as employed by Wicksteed ani 
others depends largely on how frequently the case occurs. In 
our opinion the weakness referred to is also a source of strength 
The rigid connection of factors of production, however frequent 
it may be in practice, is not the “general case” in theory. For this 
general case the formula of coeflicients is but ill adapted, as Proi 
’areto’s own work shows in some particulars. This formula 

based on the classical but false assumption that the price of am 
product is separable into parts assignable respectively to the various 
agents of production. This is roughly true of “running expenses’ 
but it is not true at all of “fixed charges.” It is not only practi- 
cally impossible but theoretically absurd to discover the part of t! 

price of a yard of cloth due to the fence enclosing the premises or th 
iand or buildings or chimneys. It is somewhat surprising that this 
master of mathematical method should be so bound by traditions as 
to pass over one of the most inviting fields in which to apply his 
favorite instrument. In the theory of monopoly especially the need 
of a more general expression for the relation between the factors 0! 
production and cost is apparent. The modern theory of “cut-throat 
competition,” especially as developed in this country, is quite over- 
looked. The author seems to cling to the old doctrine that com- 
petition is, in and of itself, a good thing and combination universall} 
and necessarily baneful. This error is traceable to the idea that 
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y factor of production enters into the cost per unit, an idea 
mbodied in the “coefficients.” But fixed charges do not enter 
to marginal cost at all, as was made evident mathematically by 
urnot and is daily illustrated by railway experience. Com- 
tition therefore, in cases of large fixed plant, will never insure a 
turn of interest on the capital invested. In many instances the 
feat of combination means the cessation of investment. Most 
f what Prof. Pareto writes of monopoly is true and good, but it 
often too sweeping. He is a determined opponent of trusts and 
ols and does not altogether resist the temptation to display the 
nimus of the partisan. The same may be said of some of his 
ttacks on Protectionism, Socialism, and Bimetallism, though we 
‘ce thoroughly with his general point of view on each of these 

stions. The statement of the benefits of free trade is clear, 
mcise, and convincing; but it is too elementary and does not take 
‘ount of several limitations recently brought forward by Free 
raders themselves. 

The most characteristic, original, and important chapter in the 
rk is that on La courbe des revenus. Prof. Pareto here presents 
niull the results of an exhaustive statistical study of the distribution 
fwealth. He finds for all countries a most remarkable similarity 
1 this distribution. If we make a curve of which the ordinate is 
‘logarithm of the number of persons whose incomes exceed a 
riain limit, and the abscissa is the logarithm of this limit, this 
urve approximates closely to a straight line. This line will have 
different positions for different countries but the same inclination 
Many applications of this curious and important result are 

given. For instance, it is shown that a decrease in the “inequality 
f incomes” can only occur through an increase of total incomes 
faster than the increase of population, and that probably the converse 
isalso true in practice. This is added refutation of the popular idea 
that “the rich are growing richer and the poor poorer.” The chief 
faults in this admirable chapter seem to be the absence of any pre- 


the somewhat rash manner in which the author denies any relation 
between his law of distribution of incomes and the “laws of distri- 
bution of errors.” The former neglects much that is valuable and 
suggestive, if not clear and satisfactory, in recent writings and which 
stands in need of just such penetrating thinkers as Pareto to clear 
it up, while the latter has drawn the author into a controversy! 
with another master of the subject, Professor Edgeworth. 


‘In the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society and the Giornale degli Economist, 
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Typographically the book has some defects. There are severa’ 
misprints among the formule and ais altogether too similar to ¢ 
which is confusing. The titles of foreign works and proper name: 
are frequently misspelled. The American reader will wonder a: 
first where the state of “Jowah” is and will need to reassure himse’; 
that a reference to the “Bill Mac-Kinley” is not a flippant familia- 
rity! 

But faults are few and merits are many in the book as a whok 
As is apt to be the case in reviewing a work so positive and viri! 
as Prof. Pareto’s, the former have obtruded themselves undu! 
This is partly because of the high standard which the book itse/ 
sets up and partly because oversights are easier to describe tha: 





new demonstrations, especially in so intricate a work as that befor 
us. <A definite picture of its inner machinery can only be gaine| 
from a careful study at first hand. Such a study will be amp! 
repaid. The book is many-sided. Its strength does not lie i: 
theory alone. History, statistics, and biology are drawn upon with 
a facility which reveals a learning as broad and deep as the inte’- 
lectual insight of the author. He would be the last to claim 
finality for his conclusions. But his work is a model of method 
and one with which all future economists must reckon. I. F. 


Governments and Parties in Continental Europe. By A. Lawrence 
Lowell. Two volumes, octavo. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1806 
A work like this one by Mr. Lowell has been long needed. For 

an account of the government of the United States as it works w 

have Mr. Bryce’s American Commonwealth; for the government © 

England, we have Bagehot’s The English Constitution, and late’ 

Prof. Macy’s book on the same subject; but heretofore there ha: 

been no work in English describing the governments of continenta’ 

Europe from the same practical point of view. The excellent wor\: 

of Burgess and Goodnow are written from the legal standpoin 

chiefly. Mr. Lowell now considers the continental governments 
from the standpoint of a politician and citizen. 

Believing that political parties at the present time furnish tl 
main motive power in public life, Mr. Lowell has selected th 
history of these parties within the last few years and the methods 
their actual work as the central topic for his discussion, preceding 
this discussion in each case by a brief description of the genera! 
political organization of the country. He very properly does not 
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trouble himself with general abstract questions concerning the 


excellence of any special form of government, or regarding the 
good or evil of political parties in general; but he considers that, as 
he says, “In reality parties are a fact and as such their manifesta- 
tions ought to be studied.” The countries considered are France, 
[ralvy, Germany including both the Empire and Prussia and brief 
sketches of the other smaller German states, Austria-Hungary and 
Switzerland. 


~~ ee er 


- 


To any one who is familiar with Mr. Lowell’s other writings, it 
is needless to say that this work is well and thoroughly done. The 
est authorities in English, French, German and Italian have been 
used, and the author has apparently also satisfied himself at times 
y personal investigation on the ground. 

it is possible to find occasionally some minor matters in which 

author gives a somewhat misleading representation of the 
governments, either from his desire to condense or from the lack 
f detailed information, and at times one may object to the form 
fexpression. In the first volume, page 275, in his discussion of 

power of the King of Prussia as Emperor, he says that the 
Emperor has no veto as Emperor, but that as King he has a 
very extensive veto. He avoids, wisely, I think, raising the ques- 
ion whether the Emperor may refuse to promulgate the laws 
passed by the two houses of the German Parliament, and thus veto 
a law, although the German authorities seem to think it worth while 
to discuss the question at length. It seems to be straining the 
meaning of the word veto a little to consider the negative vote of 
Prussia in the Bundesrath as the veto of the King. It might be 
hypercritical to object to the expression were it not for the fact that 
the word is used in two senses in the same sentence, when there is 
a question of fact in dispute concerning the accuracy of the inter- 
pretation of the constitution. 

In his discussion of the Committee system in the German Reichs- 
tag \lr. Lowell has given us a good example of the practical 
standpoint from which the work is written, but here something 
needs to be added. In accordance with the rules of the house, the 
members are divided by lot into seven sections which correspond 
to the Bureaux of the French Chambers, and one of the chief duties 
of these sections is that of choosing the committees of the House. 
Mr. Lowell explains as follows: “As in France and Italy, however, 
the choice by the sections is really cut and dried beforehand. It 
is in fact controlled by the Senioren-Convent, a body composed of 

14 
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ber of the seats on the committee to which each party shall 
entitled.” The statement is based apparently upon the authorit 
of Lebon, Dupriez and Laband, but the customs of the Reichsta 


iady 


have gone still further from the original intention. At present th: 
matter is left entirely to the Sentoren-Convent, who not merely deter- 


mine the number of seats to which each party is entitled, but als 


name the men. The secretary then reports the names as if the me: 
had been elected by the sections and the sections do not take th 
trouble to meet at all for the purpose of electing committees. 

It seems possible at times to select a subject that has interest 
Mr. Lowell particularly, judging from the amount of space that h 
been given it. The discussion on the Initiative and Referendu 
is such an one, and is on the whole, I think, the best that we ha 
English. The facts regarding the votes in the different canto 
and in the federal government have been tabulated in conveni 
form so that the reader is able to form an independent opini 
There is so much discussion at the present time regarding 
extension of the system in this country that it seems wise to gi 
to the question what might otherwise seem an undue amount 
space. 

In the, relatively speaking, very brief discussion regarding pri 


’ 


portional representation, Mr. Lowell does not seem quite so muc 
at home. Although the canton of Berne rejected the proporti 
system, as he says, the fact that the city of Berne adopted it s! 


have been noted. It is hardly accurate, again, to consider tl 


minority system of representation found in Illinois as a system « 


proportional representation. Few, if any, of the advocates of t! 
latter system so understand it. On page 233 of the second volun 
in a note it is stated that in the Canton of Geneva the represent: 
tives to the Great Council are now chosen in a single district, a: 
that before the proportional system was adopted, there were thr 
districts. In fact, the districts were not combined when thi 
system was adopted; but under the proportional system th 
elects thirty-four representatives and the other two districts, 
Droite and Rive Gauche, elect twenty-six and forty respective! 
These criticisms, however, are only on minor matters. 

hardly to be expected that in a work covering so wide a range, son 
slight errors in details should not be found. On the whole 1! 
work seems to be accurate, and Mr. Lowell has certainly show: 
in general, excellent judgment in the space allotted to the differen 
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subjects considered. The publishers have perhaps invited hostile 
‘riticism by suggesting in some of their advertisements that this 
ork does for Continental Europe what Mr. Bryce’s American 
mmonwealth does for the United States; but I think that the 
r would hardly make the claim. Mr. Bryce has made what 
may be fairly called an exhaustive study of our government national 
| state and local, of our people and of our most important volun- 
y institutions that have social and political influence. Mr. 
well has made a most admirable sketch of the governments of 
‘ontinental Europe, and the work has been done in a singularly 
lear and impartial way by a man who has the wisdom to look at 
ty as it is, and to represent it in action. The only work with 
hich it is fairly to be compared is that of Dupriez on the Cabinets. 
t has no rival in its own field in English, and it is a trustworthy 
rk which not merely every student of politics ought to read and 
hich should be a standard work of reference in all our universities, 
ut it is one which should also be in the library of every man who 
kes an interest in public life and wishes to be well informed. 
JEREMIAH W. JENKS. 


a 


nell University. 


Recent Studies of the Liquor Problem.’ 


We group together three publications of unequal size and quite 
fferent character, because they all illustrate a certain method of 
vestigation. They all spring from the desire to study the liquor 
problem, without bias and in the scientific spirit. 
Mr. Moore is a resident of Hull House, Chicago, and in his short 
rticle, which is illustrated from photographs, he endeavors to show 
really useful social function performed by the saloon for its 
atrons, in spite of the great evils which result from drunkenness. 
hese evils, he says, “are many and grave, and cry out to society 
proper consideration. Lut proper consideration involves a 
Liguor Problem in its Legislative Aspects. By Frederic H. Wines and John 
Koren. An investigation made under the direction of Charles W. Eliot, 
Seth Low, and James C. Carter, sub-committee of the Committee of Fifty to 
investigate the liquor problem. Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1897—8vo, vi, 342 pp. 
te Saloon Question in Chicago. By John E. George, Ph.B. Economic Studies, 
Vol. II, No. 2, published for the American Economic Association, by the 


Macmillan Co. New York—1I0o pp. 
The Social Value of the Saloon, illustrated, by E, C. Moore. Zhe American 
Journal of Sociology for July, 1897. 
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Whole and not a halt truth, and the whole truth involves 
own power of proper action. In the absence of higher forms 
social stimulus and larger social life, the saloon will continue ¢ 
function in society.” (p. 12.) 

Mr. George's essay brought him the Cushing prize, offered in ¢! 
Northwestern University for the best essay on the subject wit! 
which he deals. He does not attempt to pass any judgment 
the saloon, but has given us a very interesting statistical stud 
the saloon question as it exists in Chicago, explaining the reas 
partly due to climate, partly due to population, for the large numbe1 
of saloons in that city, and giving: some idea of the amount of mone: 
disbursed and received by them. He also discusses the legal Col 
trol of the saloon, and give some police statistics, unfortunate 
covering a sufficiently long period to be of great value. . 

The volume published by the Committee of Fifty is a more aml 
tious undertaking than either of the essays just considered. In 
fact, this volume itself constitutes but a small part of a very larg: 
work which the Committee of Fifty is, and has been for four years, 


prosecuting. The mere existence of this committee is a signifi 


enincar 


sign of the times. It was formed in 1893, and consists of fifty 


gentlemen, representing many occupations, many shades of thought, 
and many views on the liquor problem itself, but all united in th: 
desire to secure a reliable mass of information which can be trusted 
by those who desire to combat or diminish the evils of alcohol: 
stimulants. The Committee contains a number of  universit 
presidents, such as President Eliot, President Low, Presiden 
Gilman; economists, such as David A. Wells, Carroll D. Wrig 
and Prof. Ely; physiologists, such as Dr. Billings, Prof. Bowdite! 
Prof. Welch, Prof. Chittenden; clergymen, such as Dr. Rainsford 
Bishop Potter, Dr. Munger, Father Doyle; business men 
lawvers such as Wm. E. Dodge, Wm. Bayard Cutting, Jacob H 
Schiff. James C. Carter, C. J. Bonaparte. The Committee is 
divided into four sub-committees, one of which is studying ¢! 
physiological aspects, another the legislative aspects, another th 
economic aspects, and another the ethical aspects of the problen 
The volume before us is but a part of the work of one of the com- 
mittees, namely, the committee on legislative aspects. The phy- 
siological committee has thus far only published single monographs 
while the work of the economic and ethical committee, though being 
actively prosecuted, has not vet reached the stage of publication. 
The volume issued by the legislative committee takes up eight 
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lifferent States, representing eight different types of liquor legisla- 
mn. Of these eight States, Maine, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania 
d South Carolina are treated by Mr. Koren, while Missouri, Lowa, 
hio and Indiana are treated by Dr. Wines. Mr. Koren devoted 
year and a half to his work, and Dr. Wines over a year. The 
partiality and accuracy of their statements are vouched for by 
Committee, which also supplies an admirable summary of the 
rk of the special investigators 
tis not surprising that this investigation should not have resulted 
any positive recommendations. It was not intended to. All 
le systems investigated seem to be beset with so many ditlicul- 
and lead often to such unexpected results, that it would be 
‘ult for an impartial student to absolutely commit himself to 
rthe other. Indeed, the frequency with which the tiquor laws 
States under consideration have been amended shows how 
. defects have been discovered in them by the State legislatures. 
though the book does not result in deciding what is the ideal 
n of liquor legislation, it does give us some valuable facts with 
rd to specific points. One fact is, that prohibition does not 
ibit. It “has succeeded in abolishing and preventing the 
nufacture on a large scale of distilled and malt liquors, within the 
is covered by the Committee,” but “it has failed to exclude 
xicants completely, even from districts where public sentiment 
s been favorable.” Another undoubted fact is, that prohibitory 
‘egislation, and indeed all liquor legislation of a stringent character, 
Is to produce very grave political evils and to directly promote 
‘kmail and corruption. High license as carried out in Massa- 
usetts has diminished the number of saloons, but as far as the 
tistics of arrest are concerned it does not seem to have diminished 
prevalence of drunkenness. The most successful system among 
se considered, in reducing intoxication, seems to be the South 
olina dispensary system, but this has been on trial for too short 
te to enable us to base any final conclusion upon it, and it has 
resulted in political evils of very great magnitude. The danger of 
irawing wrong conclusions from statistics, especially from police 
tatistics, is emphasized by the book; and many people who read 
tmay be disappointed that it is not more conclusive. But if there 
sone thing that it is important to emphasize in this day of over- 


-egislation, it is that legislation, especially on social and moral sub- 


ects, Is not an exact science. It must proceed slowly and cau- 
usly, and we cannot hope for any progress except by the multipli- 
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cation of just such studies as the Committee of Fifty has given us in 
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this book; studies which enter impartially into the details of differen: 













systems, and, by showing what their good and bad features ar 






t more easy to avoid the evil and follow the good in futur 
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legislation. H. W. | 
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La Viriculture, Ralentissement du Mouvement de la Population, 
Dégénérescence —Causes et Remédes. Par G. de Molinari, Corr: 
spondant de l'Institut, Redacteur en chef du Journal des Ecor 
mistes. Paris, Guillaumin et Cie, 1897—11, 253 pp. 
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In primitive and semi-barbarous stages of society, according t 









M. de Molinari, there were various institutions, customs, and laws 
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which regulated population, both in respect to its numbers, its 





quality, and the cost of reproduction. When liberty became th 






rule of society, there was at first a strong tendency towards over- 






population, on account of the abuse of this liberty, and the evils of 
this period were well set forth by Malthus. Since his time, how- 
ever, the growth of population has been less rapid, and instead of 








increasing beyond the opportunities for its employment, it has 






actually, in some cases, fallen short of this. Particularly is this tru 





of France, where under-population rather than over-populatio: 






is the calamity that its statesmen most fear. This falling off in th: 





natural increase is due, according to the author, not to phvsiologi- 
> I J 






cal, but to economic and moral causes, stimulated by the burder 






+y 


of army service, by heavy taxes, by the increasing difficult) 
university studies, by the natural habits of frugality of the Frenc! 







people, ete. 
M. de Molinari is, however, not discouraged by this state 






things. True to the central idea of the book, that the market 






debouché) always governs the movement of the population, he says 






“As long as the capital accumulated on the soil of France and th 






industries which use it shall exist and grow, so long the populatio: 
will exist and grow in the same proportion. — If it does not recruit 
itself sufliciently by the interior natality, it will be recruited, or sti 











gration” (p. 87). The maintenance of the population by immigra 





tion he considers to be a blessing rather than an evil, since it gives 
the I'rench the benefit of increased labor without the cost of produ- 


cing that labor. He says: “While the insufficiency of indigenous 







natality stimulated an immigration which saved France severa 






millions, emigration took away from Germany an excess of popula- 





tion which had cost it a larger sum in the same interval. In a wat 
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tween France and Germany the latter could command a more 
:merous army, but the former could prolong the conflict more on 
‘-ount of the superiority of its wealth” (p. 98). The great danger 
i the present day, he wisely holds to lie in the deterioration of the 
lity of the population, rather than in a falling off of its numbers. 
he new science which must deal with these matters he calls viri- 
The three leading problems which this science must solve 

first, to find the means of maintaining the equilibrium between 

e population and its markets; secondly, to find the means neces- 
ry to prevent degeneration; thirdly, to find the means of suppress- 
ng or checking prostitution. The first problem he thinks can be 
lived by cheapening the cost of production of children through 
e application of credit and insurance, just as the cost of production 
‘ommodities has been cheapened by the same agencies (p. 143.) 
second can be solved by the progress of science, which will 

‘h people more of the laws of heredity, and also by making the 


rovement of the race profitable, just’as the breeding of improved 


‘es of cattle has become profitable. How this is to be done we 


re not told, but the author thinks that the mere existence of the 
cessity will produce the remedy. The third problem can be 
lved, he thinks, by the application of economic forces; that 1s, 
opening new occupations to women which will lessen the temp- 
ion to lead a life of vice; and also by encouraging athletic 
‘ises, Which he is sanguine enough to believe will check the 
passions. It is perhaps too much to expect that three short 
hapters will solve the extremely difficult moral as well as economic 
problems outlined above; but the plan to increase the population 
{ France by diminishing the cost of production of children seems 
singularly inadequate, when we consider that the diminished birth- 
te is most noticeable precisely among the classes who are well- 
to-do, and upon whom, therefore, the cost of raising children falls 
ightly. Many other proposals of the book indicate an optimism 
\l. de Molinari has invented a clever term to express what 
Malthus called, somewhat clumsily, the principle of population; and 
he has sketched in a very readable manner some of its more 
important problems. He has not, however, gone far towards the 
solution of these problems. Indeed, in the limited space which he 
set for himself this was hardly possible. We still await that 
thorough and profound statistical treatment of the subject which 
will do for the end of the XIXth century what the work of Malthus 
did for the end of the XVIIIth. H. W. F. 
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Le Trade-Unionisme en Angleterre. Par Paul de Rousiers, avec | 
collaboration de MM.Carbonnel, 

Bibliotheque duo Musée Social. Paris, Armand Colin et Cie. 

18g7—&vo, x1, 356 pp. 

In 1&95, the Musée Social, to which we are indebted for man: 
interesting social investigations, sent over to England five gentle 
men with instructions to make a report upon the trade unions of t 
country. They have produced a volume of which the introduction. 
the chapters on the necessity of labor organization, and the causes 
of the success of trade-unionism in England, the conclusion, and two 
of the special chapters are written by M. de Rousiers, while his 
colleagues divided among themselves the labor of writing about th: 
several unions which each one of them especially studied. Th 
book is, therefore, a collection of monographs written by different 
authors; but a certain unity is given to it from the fact that t 
writers all made their investigations in the same spirit and f 
same purpose, and reached in general very similar conclusion 

The aim of this committee was not to write a history of trad 
unionism in England, but rather to give to their compatriots an 
account of the movement as it exists at the present day. For this 
purpose they wisely decided to select certain typical umions, stud) 
these in detail, and describe them, in preference to attempting 


general summary of the English unions as a whole. We find, 


therefore, no general statistics of trade unionism, though we find an 
excellent general characterization of their aims and methods. Th 
unions specially selected for study are those in the building trades, 
the agricultural unions, the dockers’ unions, the miners’ unions, 
the ship builders’ unions, the amalgamated engineers, and th 
unions in the textile industry. These unions differ greatly among 
themselves in respect to their strength, their policy, and then 
organization, but the French visitors were evidently strong) 
impressed with the good sense, the practical wisdom, and the abilit) 
of the leaders with whom they came in contact. And there is 
undoubtedly in this respect a great difference between the English 
unions and anything in France. The very title of the book shows 
how impossible it was to even express the subject of the investiga- 
tion by any purely French term, and to readers who are familiar 
with the English literature of the subject the most valuable part of 
the book lies in the almost unconscious contrasts which the authors 


are constantly drawing between French conditions and Englis 
[his contrast came out sharply at the time of the Internationa! 
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Congress of Textile Workers of 1894. The Englishmen told how 
they had succeeded in raising their wages and bettering their condi- 
tions solely through their own personal efforts and by means of the 


‘ontributions which they had levied upon themselves. But the 
French delegate thought that political action was more productive 
than the independent action of the unions, and that it was better 
to have deputies who were workingmen than money in the treasury 
{the unions. The last chapter brings out clearly the distinction 
between the old and the new trade unionism, which is not as deep- 
seated as It is sometimes supposed to be. Indeed it is not improb- 
ble that the contrast will disappear as time goes on, the older 
unions becoming more ready to adopt new ideas and a more liberal 
olicy towards unskilled laborers, while the new unions will with 
xperience become more conservative. But a real danger lies in 
the spirit which has embodied itself in the Jndependent Labor Party 
i] which is directly opposed to the principles of self help which 
have built up the great unions of the present day. 
H. W. F. 


! Handbook of Greek Constitutional History. By A. H. J. Greenidge, 
\i.A.. Lecturer and late Fellow of Hertford College, and 
Lecturer in Ancient History at Brazenose College, Oxford. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1896—12mo, vili, 276 pp. 

This is an excellant number in the useful series of inexpensive 
handbooks of Archeology and Antiquities so well begun by the 
Macmillan Co. It is “meant to be of assistance to those who find 
litficulty in mastering” what is certainly “the least understood 
portion of Greek history.” It is written from competent knowledge 
of the sources, both literary and inscriptional, and of the work of 
ther scholars. Yet it is not a rival or substitute for such works as 
Gilbert's or Thumser’s Staatsaltcrtiimer. These aim to collect 
with substantial completeness all the fragments of knowledge 
attainable on the subject; but in reading them one may easily fail 
to see the wood for the trees. Hence a briefer outline may really 
supplement the larger manuals, as this one does, by selecting a 
diferent view-point, from which we may obtain a better perspec- 
tive. The special merits of Mr. Greenidge’s book are these. 
First, the author has generally chosen the most significant facts, 
and, without losing himself in detail, has made clear the salient fea- 
tures, the main tendencies, of Greek political institutions. And 
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when looked at in this way, those institutions are seen to present 
an unexpected symmetry and logical coherence, which are the 
result of natural growth rather than of conscious intention. 


Secondly, the actual working of the various constitutions is pre- 


sented more clearly than by most larger works. And when thus 
presented and understood, Greek public law is seen to desery: 
more respect than it commonly receives. The Roman system 
of law is so great, so perfect, and above all so much better 
known in its late forms, that the very different Greek system, so 
full of varied life, whose development was cut short at a peri 
when the Roman was far behind it, suffers unfairly in the com- 
parison. Thirdly, certain phases often overlooked receive here 
due emphasis. For example, the fallacy of “the strange notion that 
Greek society ‘subordinated the individual to the state’” in som: 
different sense from that in which modern society does, is point 
out, and the origin of the notion is explained. And especially is it 
made evident that the city-state, the mods, as a wholly independ 
political unit is, in Greece proper, “something of a fiction.” 
the middle of the fifth century B. C. “we find no less than fi 
systems of federal or tribal government in existence, in Thessal: 
Boeotia, Achzea, Acarnania, and Aetolia; one compact nation 
composed of many cities, that of the East Locrians; and som 
smaller €6vy. such as the Malians and Oeteans.” And Athens can- 
not be treated properly apart from her empire, nor Sparta apart 
from her confederacy. It is a pity that this constant tendenc 
towards the formation of larger aggregates should be so general 
made light of or forgotten, merely because no one of these combina- 
tions reached a degree of size or strength which would have enabl. 
it to withstand Macedon successfully. 

The book is well printed, but the Greek accents display t! 
uncertainty that too often disfigures English works; occasional’ 
a reference is too vague, or does not quite bear out the inferen 
drawn from a passage; the name of Thumser is wrongly given 4s 
Thuemser. But the reader of this Review will not care for a fuller 
list of minor slips and errors. 

T. D. GOODEL!I 


Yale University. 
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nen Theoriae novae de Mensura Sortis. By Daniel Bernoulli. 
Commentarii academiae scientiarum imperialis Petropolitanae. 
‘omus V. Petrop. 1738, pp. 175-192. Translated by Dr. Alfred 
Pringsheim under the title Versuch ctner neuen Theorie der 
‘crtbestimmung von Glickfdllen. Introduction by Dr. Ludwig 
Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 1896—61 pp. 

‘his short work, now first made accessible to the public through 
translation of Pringsheim, is interesting chiefly because one 
‘its conceptions very nearly coincides with Jevons’ final degree 
utility. The author commences by reviewing the usual 
ule for determining the probability of a certain throw at 
Thus two persons may agree to a rule by which the one 
win on all even throws, the other on all odd. This would 
ar at first sight to be absolutely just, for during a consider- 


able period the winnings of each would be approximately equal. 


oulli acknowledges the truth of this law but draws a distine- 
between what is called absolute gain and moral advantage. 
his latter is conditioned on a different factor and he posits his 
lamental hypothesis that each increment of winning has a 
directly proportional to the stake but inversely to the 
rty of the gambler. If one person has property valued at 
o and an annual income of $2,000, while another is worth 
with an income of $1,000, an additional dollar possesses 
the moral advantage or utility to the latter party which it 
to the former. Bernoulli perceives very clearly that value 
a property inherent and invariable in any substance, but 

it depends on the amount of it under consideration. 
In his assumption of the inverse proportionality of the utility 
of an increment of gain to the present property of the subject, we 
‘ind the outlines of the final degree of utility of Jevons, and the 
rarete of Walras. The author sees clearly the decreasing utility 
f each inerement of money but fails to take the next step and 
transfer the law to other goods to which it will apply equally well. 
Bernoulli admits that his hypothesis is not always verified by 
the actions of individuals; that a miser with considerable prop- 
erty may place greater value upon one more dollar, than a spend- 
thrift with only a few cents in his pocket. But this is partially 
rectified by the fact that he who judges the utility of the addi- 
tional dollar to be small is generally little affected by a similar 
ss. His law would be universally applicable only in case man- 

ind was composed entirely of normal individuals. 


W. B. BAILEY. 
Yale University. 
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The Memoirs of Baron Thibault: translated and condensed by 
Arthur John Butler. Two volumes. London and New York. 
The Macmillan Company, 1896—8vo, x, 491, 438 pp. 


It hardly falls within the scope of this review to give detailed 
criticism to a work like this in its aspect as pure history. But there 
is One point of interest, which has thus far escaped observation, and 
to which we are glad to call our readers’ attention—a curious 


~~ | > 
a a 


parallelism between the life of General Thiébault on the one hand, 
and that of General MacClellan on the other. It is true that th: 
Frenchman reached no such position of high independent command 


—- Ss 


~ 
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as did the merican; but barring this difference of external cir- 
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cumstances, the careers and characters of the two men are striking) 
alike. Each was possessed of great military ability; each also pos- 
sessed that excess of virtue on minor points which becomes a vic 
when it is allowed to stand in the way of major interests. Thiébault, 
like MacClellan, always handled his troops well for the immediat 


purpose in hand; like MacClellan, his critical judgment of militar 


operations was admirable; like him, he was a good organizer oi 


volunteer material. But like him also, he had a conspicuous lac! 
of the power of getting on with some of his equals or superiors 
who had less scientific ability than himself, but more tenacity of 
moral purpose; a fatal readiness to follow the dictates of false self 
respect rather than the demands of a large work that needed to b 
done. The resemblance between the men extends to their writings 
The memoirs of each of the two men, while written largely in justi 
fication of their conduct, and from the standpoint of favorable sel 
criticism, nevertheless leave upon the reader the impression of 
hopeless deficiency in just those moral qualities most necessary 


high command. A. T. H. 


Corporation Finance. A Study of the Principles and Methods ot t] 
Management of the Finances of Corporations in the Unite 
States; with Special Reference to the Valuation of Corporatio: 
Securities. By Thomas L. Greene, Auditor Manhattan Trust 


Company. New York and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1897—&vo, 181 pp. 


This is an excellent book. It combines two very rare merits. 
it deals with an important subject on which there was previous!) 
no good book in existence, and it handles it from so many sides as 
to fill the gap in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. Prior to his 
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work with the Manhattan Trust Company, Mr. Greene was a suc- 
cessful editorial writer for The New York Evening Post on matters 
of corporation finance; so that he is able to combine experience 
in presentation of results with practice in analysis of figures. 

To the superficial reader the parts which are of most interest will 


perhaps be those which relate to the various forms of corporate 


security, and their relative merits. The author is a thoroughly 
safe guide to follow in these matters. In the discussion of income 
bonds we note one slight defect of theory. The fundamental con- 
tradiction is not so much in the combination of security and contin- 
gency, as in the combination of contingency and absence of control. 
But this omission does not affect the practical conclusion. To the 
economist the chapters on corporation accounting, and on public 
policy with regard to corporate profits, will prove of great value; 
while the treatment of the causes of railroad receiverships is a really 
brilliant piece of work. 

The only part of the book which seems open to serious criticism 
isthe index. Instead of giving many heads arranged in alphabeti- 
eal order, it gives relatively few heads and a large number of sub- 
heads not alphabetically arranged. This conduces to literary style, 
but interferes with the purposes of an index. It is in most cases 
quite as easy to look through the pages of the book for a particular 
topic as to try to hunt for it in the index at the end. When there 
is a demand for a new edition—which we feel sure cannot be long 
delaved—we trust that a change may be made in the arrangement 
of index topics. x t.. & 


Le Socialisme et la Science Sociale. Par Gaston Richard. Paris, 
Félix Alean, 1897—8vo, 200 pp. 

German Social Democracy. Six Lectures [before the London 
School of Political Science] by Be 1 Russell, with Appen- 
School of Political Science] by Bertrand Russell, with Appen 
dix on the Woman Question in Germany by Alys Russell. Lon- 
don and New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1896—8vo, 204 pp. 


There are two ways in which we can handle a subject like social- 
ism; the logical and the psychological. Under the former method, 
we consider the truth or falsehood of the various postulates, gen- 
eralizations and deductions; testing them by their consistency with 
one another, and their power of explaining past events or of pre- 
dicting future ones. Under the psychological method, on the 
other hand, we study the conditions of life of the exponents of the 
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various theories; trying to account for their attitude of mind tc ward 
different groups of facts, and their bias in favor of one explanation 
or another. ‘The more remote the domain of a science or art from 
the conflict of human interest, the more important does the logica 
analysis of views become as distinct from the psychological. Th, 
history of mathematics has practically nothing to do with the lives 
of its professors; the history of aesthetics has to do with them in 
almost everything. 

The histories of socialism in common use, Rae, Laveley« 


have tried to combine both these methods. The books now 


us separate them. Richard uses the logical method, Russel! t! 


psychological. Of course no absolute separation is possible: 
Richard begins with some history of opinion. Russell with some 
analysis of theory. But the domain and motive and method of eac 
of the two books is perfectly clear; not only in contrast with on 
another but in contrast with an intermediate book like Rae. 

The contrast between the two methods is distinctly to Russell’ 
advantage. We feel that we are getting somewhere. Not on! 
do we know more facts when we have finished the book than w: 


when we began it, but they are facts of such a kind as to assist in 
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our judgment-of human conduct, and in our power of dealing wit! 
future movements of the same sort. On the other hand, Richard’: 
book leaves a certain impression of inconclusiveness. It is n 
account of any failure of analysis; nay, paradoxical as it may seem, 
it is the very success of the analysis which engenders the inco: 
clusive impression. If there was so little solidity in these opinions, 
why did people hold them? Shatter their logical foundations, a: 
vou only prove that there was some other basis which you 

not touched. Success in the logical method of treatment simp! 
reates a demand for the psychological. 

The fact is that the controversy between socialists and indivi 
dualists is essentially an aesthetic one. One side perceives certa! 
data strongly, and others weakly; the other side notices the 
less and the second more. Such a controversy can not be sett! 
logic, because, from the very first, it lies outside the sphere of logic 
It can be explained by analysing the conditions which have lec 
to the differences of perceptions and postulates in the two cases: | 
is to be settled, if settled at all, by considering which way of look- 
ing at things is a means of self-preservation to the communities 
which act upon it, and which way of looking at things is suicidal. 

A. T. H. 
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odern Europe, 1715-1789. The Balance of Power. By Arthur 
Hassall. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1896. ; 
The scope of the work is quite accurately defined by the second- 
ry title. Mr. Hassall’s interests are mainly the diplomatic in- 
trigues of that intriguing age, and these he has unravelled with great 
dustry and considerable skill of presentation. It is not the 
proper function of the critic to quarrel with the author about his 
subject, but as this book is planned as part of a series of text books, 
ne may be allowed to question whether the ins and outs of diplo- 
lacy Ought to receive such disproportionate attention. For the 
intellectual movement in France preparatory to the Revolution 
Ir. Hassall has only one short chapter. The economic conditions 
prior to the Revolution receive brief and inadequate attention, while 
Louis XV’s sé du Roi occupies many pages. Mr. Hassall’s 
levelopment of his field follows old-fashioned lines in the light of 
modern research. For the newer aspects of historical study he 
apparently has little inclination. A comparison of this volume with 
hat of Lavisse and Rambaud’s Histoire Générale de L’Europe for 
» same period reveals some striking divergencies of view as to 
opics deserve detailed treatment. The French writers rele- 
gate those subjects to which Mr. Hassall devotes the most effort to 
wite a subordinate position and discuss in detail much that he 
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does not mention. In other words, they have given a picture of 
the eighteenth century while Mr. Hassell has prepared an excellent 
diplomatic study and called it a History of Europe. E. G. B. 


American History Told by Contemporaries. Vol. 1. Era of Coloniza- 
tion 1492-1689. Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart, Professor of 
History in Harvard University. New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1897—8vo, xviii, 606 pp. 

This undertaking of Professor Hart’s will prove one of the most 
important contributions of recent years to the study and teaching 
of American History. It will bring before teachers and students 
as living persons those who too frequently have been only shadows 
of names. The colonial period especially will be vivified through 
the study of these volumes. 

Professor Hart has chosen the selections with good judgment 
and his introduction supplies valuable hints as to the proper use to 
be made of them in teaching. It should not be theught, however, 
that the work is designed solely for the use of classes. The general 
reader will find that it contains a most varied and interesting 
series of views, so to speak, of the growth of the country, and 
can be read in course like a narrative history with occasional 
resort to a handbook for connecting links. E. G. B. 
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